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Every Day. 


Oh, trifling tasks, so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
Oh, cares, which come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years through! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway— 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 
Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 
Who shall evade or who delay 
The small demands of every day? 


We rise to meet a heavy blow— 

Our souls a sudden bravery fills— 
But we endure not always so 

The drop by drop of little ills; 
We still deplore and still obey 

The hard behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle field, and dares 

Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle points of frets and cares; 

The stoutest spirits they dismay— 
The tiny stings of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint away 

The petty pains of every day. 


Ah more than martyr’s aureole. 

And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
" We need the humbie strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require; 
Sweet patience, grant us if you may, 

An added grace for every day. 





Jessie's Test. 

Miss Jerusha Jenkinson folded her 
napkin with slow, precise careful- 
ness, and then followed her pretty lit- 
tle hostess from the dining-room back 
to the parlor, where the soft astral 
lamp glowed like a silver moon, and 
the illuminated stove made red shad- 
ows on the brown rep easy-chair 
in which Miss Jenkinson ensconced 
herself. 

“I really don’t know what to dv 
about it, Miss Jerusha. If I once 
thought Rich was guilty of such in- 
discretions as you declare he is, I do 
believe I should—die!”’ 

Jessie Wintringlham winked away a 
suspicious brightness from her pretty 
curling brown lashes, and looked 
eagerly ather guest’s sarcastic counte- 
nance. 

“T dare say there are a great many 
people who would say I was very offi- 
cious, my dear, because I tell you 
what I thiak of that [good-looking 
husband of yours. But'’IfeelI have 
your interest at heart; and if no one 
else has the courage and charity to 
point out to a young wife of half a 
year the goings-on of hey husband— 
why, my dear Mrs. Wintringham, I’ll 
stand by you, and take your part.” 

Her solemn words made little 
shivers of vague terror thrill all over 
Jessie. 

“I dare say you are very kind in- 
deed, Miss Jerusha, only I can’t be- 
lieve that Rich issuch a flirtas you say 
—always paying such exclusive atten- 
tion to ladies when he is away from 
home.” 

“You must think just what you 
please, my dear. Only, I suppose if 
you were to see for yourself, you 
would believe the evidence of your 
own eyes.”’ 

Jessie’s slightly-flushed cheeks be- 
trayed the painful interest she felt. 

“Of course, if I were to see——” 

Miss Jerusha arose triumphantly. 

“Then all you have to do is to take 
my advice, and the next time Mr. 
Wintringham has such very impor- 
tant business to New York, do you go 
by the same train, with your water- 
proof and a thick veil to disguise you. 
I must go now, I think, my dear. 
T’ll have to stop at poor Mrs. Dela- 
corn’s, and hear if she has heard from 
that runaway daughter of hers. 
Thanks for the early cup of tea you 
made so nicely—and don’t forget what 
¥ told you, Mrs. Wintringham. 

And the abominable old gossip went 
her way, leaving the arrows of the dis- 
trust she had sown rankling pain- 












fnitvin poor, loving, Jealous Jessie’s 
heart. 

She perfectly adored her handsome 
young husband; and as_ always 
such passionate affection is accom- 
panied by jealousy, this otherwise sen- 


: sible little woman found it no difficult 


matter to entertain the doubts her 
guest expressed. 

Rich was so handsome, so stylish, 
so gallant—why should not ladies en- 
joy his attentions? And, sitting by 
the cozy fire, waiting until her hus- 
band should come in for his dinner, 
Jessie almost decided to play the spy 
upon him at the earliest moment. 

Then, when she heard his latch-key 
in the door, and his quick, firm tread 
in the hall, and saw his handsome, 
cheerful face as he took her cheeks in 
his hands to kiss her, she felt ashamed 
and confused. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to hurry, 
you dear,” he said linking her arm 
through his, and leading the way to 
the dining-room, where the bright 
light made a genial glow on silver, 
crystal, and snow-white china. 

“Hurry me—Rich, how?” 

“T have to take the seven-thirty 
train, very unexpectedly, for the city, 
on important business that cannot be 
delayed. I shall be home to-morrow 
night, I expect. Jessie, will you have 
another piece of the black meat?’’ 

Mrs. Wintringham toyed with her 
chicken, her appetite entirely de- 
stroyed by the news Rich announced. 

“On important business.’’ Yes, that 
was what Miss Jenkinson had said. 
And the night train, too! It flashed 
hotly across Jessie’s mind that 
her husband was going down to the 
theatre, and, if what Miss Jerusha 
had said was true—not alone! 

That second decided her; and as 
Mr. Wintringham arose from the din- 
ing-table, he little knew the thoughts 
that were thronging in his pretty little 
wife’s head. 

“Don’t be lonesome, darling, will 
you? OrshallI stop and tell Florrie 
to come up to night?” 

Jessie laughed—a little foreedly. 

“You over anxious fellow! What do 
I want of sister Florrie? I shall not 
be lonely at all.” 

“Brave little woman; kiss me good 
night, then, dear!” 

He wasso kind and thoughtful; and 
Jessie’s fond, foolish heart almost 
misgave her as she watched him off. 

“It is downright wicked to distrust 
him! but then itis just these elegant, 
fascinating men who are so agreeable 
to other women besides their wives—at 
least, Miss Jerusha says so, and she’s 
old enough to know!” 

She watched the ivory hands of the 
cuckoo clock hastening toward seven- 


“Well—I shall do it—this once, any 
how.” 

And she went up to her room, 
with sparkling eyes and glowing 
cheeks. 

“Is this seat engaged, sir?”’ 

It was a low, sweet voice that ad- 
dressed Mr. Richmond Wintringham, 
as the seven-thirty train steamed on 
after calling at the last station be- 
fore reaching the Jersey City ter- 
minus. ' 

Mr. Wintringham arose courteously, 
glancing at the small, graceful figure 
in navy-blue waterproof and double 
vail. 

“Take the seat by the window, 
madam.”’ 


She glidedin, and Mr. Wintringham 
sat down beside her, all unconscious 
of the sidelong glance from a pair of 
eager eyes under the veil. 

“How handsome he is,and he hasn’t 
the least idea who Iam!” 

For of course it was Jessie who had 
taken the train at the same station 
with Rich, but bad waited until the 
last station had been reached before 
she changed her seat in the car, for 
the one she now occupied. 


“I wonder if he does know me! Of 





eourse he doesn’t, only he don't seem 
very eager to say anything to me.” 
Then a little fragrantly perfumed 
handkerchief fluttered accidentally (?) 
to the floor. 

Jessie made a deceitful little dive 
after it displaying her daintily kidded 
hand, and round, neatly cuffed wrist. 

Rich quickly anticipated her, and 
handed the handkerchief quietly to 
her. 

“Allow me, madam.” 

“Oh, thank you! Iam sorry to 
trouble you so much, I was very 
awkward.” 

Jessie’s cheeks were blushing furi- 
ously under her double dark brown 
vail. 

“T will give him a chance any how,” 
she thought. 

But, Mr. Wintringham only bowed 
gravely, and maintained a courteous 
silence. 

The train slowed up, and Jessie, 
with persistent determination to draw 
him into conversation, madea feint of 
alarm that amused herself as she 
peered out of the window, then at her 
seat mate. 

“What are we stopping for? This 
isn’t a station—oh! is anything the 
matter?”’ 

Rich smiled—this little woman was 
such an odd one. 

“There is no need of apprehension, 
madam. We are entering the tunnel.” 

“The tunnel! oh, dear, the tunnel!’’ 

But Rich didn’t “take” at all. He 
only settled cozily back and slouched 
his seal-skin hat on his forehead, leav- 
ing his companion to fight the “imag- 
inary terrors of the tunnel as best she 
might. 

The train had come to its final 
standstill at the depot, and just as 
Wintringham arose to leave the car, 
he felt the timid touch of fingers on 
his cuat-sleeve. 

“Please pardon me—but—but—there 
is aferryboat to cross in—isn’t there? 
and if you would be so kind as to tell 
me which way it is to the St. Julian 
hotel?’ 

Rich buttoned up his overcoat de- 
liberately while she spoke. 

“The ‘St Julian?’” I am going 
there myself, madam. If youare un- 
accompanied I will see you there. 
This way, please.” 

At last! Jessie’s cheeks were as hot 
as fire now, and her eyes bright as 
stars as she walked through the long 
depot and ferry-house beside her hus- 
band. Inthe ladies eabin Rich gave 
her a seat, then left her to joina group 
of gentlemen who were conversing 
near the door,..and at the New York 
dock he escorted herto a St. Julian 
transfer coach, much as if she had 
been a child in-his charge, whom he 
was bound to do his duty by, and yet 
considered somewhat ofa uisance. As 
it happened the coach had other pas- 
sengers, so -that the hot color had 
time to die from out Jessie’s face, al- 
though she mentally regarded him “a 
darling provoking fellow!” 


“If you please, sir, an answer is 
wanted.”’ 

One of the waiters at the St. Julian 
handed atiny noteletto Mr. Rich Wint- 
ringham just after that gentleman 
had inspected the arrangements of his 
room and was settled down for a half 
hour’s examination of sundry papers 
in his memorandum book. 

“An answer!—a_ letter for me—oh, 
yes, from Ned Hathaway, about the 
shares—"’ 

His eyes opened widely as he care- 
lessly tore it open, to find, not a busi- 
ness communication from Ned Hath- 
away,,.byt a dainty little note, in a 
graceful, flowing back hand. 

“To THE GENTLEMAN IN TUE SEAL-SKEIN CAP: 

“Yo have made me desire very much to ses 
you again. Is “there pot time to attend the 
theatre?’ “Your LapY ADMIRER.” 

Rich drew a long breath of surprise. 

“So that’s the little game, is it?’’ 

Then he rapidly wrote an answer 
and dispatched it by the man. who 


of Begufort, fo 





grinned knowingly as ne receivea a 
twenty-five cent stamp from Jessie’s 
trembling fingers. 

“Now, then, I’ve caught him this 
time. Suppose he consents—” 

The ebbing color onher cheeks, the 
quivering of her pretty mouth, was 
ample evidence of the state of her 
feelings; and she opened the sealed 
envelope as one does a telegram —try- 
ing to assure one’s self nothing is 
amiss, and yet feeling it necessary to 
be prepared for the worst. 

“Permit ‘the gentleman 1m the seal-skin cap’ 


to offer a word of counsel tothe ‘lady admirer’ 
--that, in future, she learn to distinguish be- 


tween a gentleman and a scamp; and, when she 
returns home, which had better be at once, she 
confess her imprudence to her mother.” oe 

Jessie gave a little ery of delight. 

“Rich, my own true Rich.” 

ine ainner-tavie was 1n readiness, 
deliciously suggestive odors of turtle- 
soup and egg-plant came from the 
regions where Jessie Wintringham’s 
incomparable cook reigned supreme; 
and in the lace and damask draped 
bay window Mrs. Wintringham waited 
for her husband's coming home, with 
her sweet face all sunny welcome, that 
made him feel whata bonny darling 
she was as he kissed her before even 
he removed his seal-skin cap. 

“And how have you got along, Jes- 
sie? Were you lonely last night?” 

She blushed a little as she helped 
him off with his overcoat. 

»No, not at all. Indeed, I’ve had 
an unusually fine time.”’ 

“That’s good. Had any company?” 

“Yes. Flo. and her lover were here 
to lunch this noon. Rich, I think 
Mr. Addison is just perfectly splen- 
did.” 

He frowned in pretended horror. 

“You think Flo’s beau perfectly 
splendid! Very well Mrs. Wintring- 
ham, if you wish me to be jealous.” 

“If that makes you jealous, what 
will you say when I tell youI have 
had a letter from a gentleman since 
you’ve been gone—a handsomer man 
than even Mr. Addison.” 

Jessie watched him closely, her eyes 
beginning to hint of not far distant 
tears, 

“You did! I dare say I can see it?’ 

He was smiling, very little as a dis- 
trustful husband would do. 

Jessie slipped a half-sheet of paper 
from her pocket and gave it to him, 
her lip trembling, yet half smiling. 

He opened it carelessly, then looked 
at her in amazement. ; 

“Why, what on earth,Jessie! Why, 
I wrote this letter.” 

“Yes, I know you did—ob, Rich!” 

She was almost crying now, and her 
husband was looking so gravely at 
her. She pointed to a navy-blue wa- 
ter-proof and brown vail lying across 
a chair. 

“It was I, Rich! I knew it was 
awfully wicked, but—but I wanted to 
know if it was true, you know, and—” 

Mr. Wintringham knit his brows,e 
frowningly. ‘I am not sureI under- 
stand yet. Jessie. did you send me 
that letter last night! Were you ‘my 
lady admirer’ on thetrainand at the 
St. Julian?” 

She laid her hands on his shoulder, 
and looked in his eyes penitently. 

“Don’t scold, Rich? It was I, and 
my little escapade has made me very 
happy, forall I know I was very cruel 
todo sucha thing. You may punish 
mejin any way you please, Rich!” 

She said it meekly, but with such 
love and pride in her eyes that he 
would have been less than Rich Win- 
tringham to have censured her. 

So he drew her head down to his 
breast and _ kissed her, while she prom- 
ised never to pe so foolish aguin. 


forty years ate nearly 
a pound of sugar candy daily, and yet 
died at the age of eighty with a full 
set of perfect teeth in his head.” It 
is difficult to tell whether a con- 
fectioner or a dentist originated this 
item, 
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Summer Friends. 


As the bee is to the rose 

While tne honey treasure flows 
Singing gentle songs of love 

To each blossom in the grove, 
Pausing only iv his flight 
Where the sweets of life are bright, 
Ali unwilling to depart 

Till he reach the very heart, 
And when all the luscious store 
Is exhausted sings no more— 

As the bee is to the rose 

While the honey treasure fows 
Are summer friends. 


As the shadow to the boat 
On a changeful lake afloat, 
When the lake is in repose 
Like another boat it ssows. 
And all fortune elevates, 
O’er the surface imitates, 
But a ripple on its breast 
Shadow trembles with unrest, 
And when tempests gatier round 
Can no longer there be found— 
As the shadow to the boat 
On the changeful lake afloat 
Are summer friends, 
—John Brougham. 





How She Caught the Burglar, 


“The paper says that they’ve caught 
the fellow who has been breaking into 
so many houses 1n this part of the town 





lately,” said cousin Jennie, one morn - 


ing, as wesat at the breakfast-table. 
“Tt’s a pity he didn’t come here, so 
that you could have added another 
laurel to yourcrown, mother,by captur- 
ing him. Wouldn’t it have been splen- 
didif it had happened so. The fam- 
ily would have been famous. I should 
have been introduced in society as 
daughter of Mrs. Van Stratton, the 
celebrated burglar-catcher, and borne 
the honor with becoming meekness 
and satisfaction. Did mother ever 
tell you about catching that awful 
thief and probable murderer, Toby 
Darrell, years ago, before any of us 
appeared on the stage of action?” 

“No, Inever heard anything about 
it,” I answered. ‘‘Please tell me about 
it, aunt Annie.’”’ 

“T’ve told it so many times,’’ an- 
swered aunt Annie, ‘“‘that I’ve got 
rather tired of it, but I suppose you 
won’t let me off.”’ 

Aunt Annie smiled across the table 
at me in a kind of self-satisfied way 
that assured me that she was quite as 
willing to tell me the story asI was to 
hear it. Like allthe rest of us aunt 
Annie was probably a trifle proud of 
having done a heroic deed. 

“Tt happened a year after your un- 
cle George and I were married. We 
had just begun housekeeping here, 
when the neighborhood began to be 
troubled over the frequent depreda- 
tions of some person or persons whom 
it was impossible to obtain any clue 
of. House after house was broken in- 
to,and money, jewelry and plate were 
taken. The police was called upon, 
and detectives were put upon the 
alert, but tono purpose. The officers 
decided that the thefts were the work 
of anold desperado, called Toby Dar- 
rell; one of the worst cases in the 
whole list of villains with whom they 
had to deal, and one of the most care- 
ful and expert. He had been sus- 
pected of murder, and dozens of other 
crimes had been traced to him, but so 
successful was he in eluding the offi- 
cers of justice that they had succeeded 
but twice in arresting him, and on 
both of these occasions he had man- 
aged to escape. So frequent had his 
thefts become, and so daring, that at 
last a heavy reward was offered for 
his arrest. 

“One day George had to go out of 
town, and I was left alone with grand- 
father Van Stratton, who had come 
to spend a few days with us. I didn’t 
know where the two servants that we 
kept had gone to. I drew down the 
curtains, as the dusk settled in the 
streets, and pat some fresh coals on 
the fire, and sat down in our little sit- 
ting-room with a new book, while 
grandfather busied himself over his 
newspaper, Jn this way, with 9cca- 





slunal remarks, the evening passed 
off; when the clock struck nine grand- 
father declared that he wasso sleepy 
that he was going to bed, after which 
declaration of intentions he took out 
his big silver snuff-box and took a 
pinch of that fiery Scotch snuff he 
used to beso fond of, and, on closing 
it, instead of putting it back into his 
pocket, he set it down on the little ta- 
ble at my elkow, and proceeded to 
warm his feet before going off to bed. 
I noticed his putting the box on the 
table, and supposed he would think of 
it before going to bed. But, after he 
had said good-night and left me, I saw 
that he had left his snuff-box behind 
him. I took it up and opened it out 
of idle curiosity, and the faintest 
scent of its contents -,: me into a par- 
oxysm of sneezing, and brought tears 
to my eyes. 

“The room was warm and cozy, and 
my book was very interesting, and I 
concluded that I would read on for 
an hour longer before going to bed. 
I don’t know how long I did read, but 
it couldn’t have been long, for the 
clock striking eleven woke me. I 
woke as people occasionally do, quiet- 
ly and completely, without stirring or 
seeming to wake. The first thing that 
I became conscious of was, that there 
were steps in the room, and they were 
stealthy, sinister ones. My face was 
turned from the fireas I lay back in 
my chair, and wasin partial shadow. 
I remember of thinking, in a quick 
kind of logical reasoning, that didn’t 
trouble itself about syllogisms, that I 
could open my eyes a trifle without 
betraying the fact that I wasn’t asleep, 
and discover who and what my visitor 
was. Iwas frightend, but felt that it 
was the safest way for me to appear 


fast asleep. I opened my eyes softly, 
and saw a man standing about six 
feet from me, with the flickering fire 
shining full into his face, and it was 
the worst and most brutal face I ever 
looked into in allmy life. It was with 
difficulty that I kept from screaming 
out, and I often dream of seeing that 
man now, and always asI saw him 
then, standing in the red firelight, 
whose fitful play lit up his face with 
the look of ademon, watching me with 
his cruel, tigerish eyes. He had a 
sack slung over his shoulder, and I 
understood at once that he had been 
through the house and plundered 
it of everything worth his while to 
take. 

“You know that your uncle George 
and I began housekeeping in a modest 
way; we had to, for he was working 
on a salary in those days, and after 
paying for the house, we didn’t have a 
great deal left to purchase other things 
with. You can readily understand, 
then, how angry it made me to see 
that great, brutal fellow standing 
there with his sack full of articles 
whose value represented months of 
hard work. I have often wondered 
atit since, but the feeling of indigna- 
tion was so intense as to almost over- 
come my fear and prudence. But I 
knew from the devil in his eye that 
he would not hesitate at any crime 
that he might be provoked to for his 
own safety, andI think I never stirred 
a muscle. But,oh! I wishedI might 
ery out for help, and have the wretch 
given up tothe punishment he so rich- 
ly deserved! 

“Suddenly his eyes caught sight of 
grandfather Van _ Stratton’s silver 
snuff-box, standing on the table at my 
side, and he tiptoed toward it. I had 
not closed it when I put it down. The 
lid was open in such a way that the 
light reflected on it brightly, and 
that was what had caught his atten- 
tion. My arm lay onthe side of my 
chair, and my hand was resting on the 
table so nearto the box that when he 
leaned over, and reached down to get 
it, his fingers touched mine. I could 
not help a shiver at the touch, but he 
did not detect it. 

“He lifted the box from the table, 








and held it up close to his face to ex- 
amine its contents. I don’t know how 
I came to doit, but I never stopped 
to think what the possible conse- 
quences might be—I flung up my 
hand, and the fiery snuff flew into his 
eyes in a yellow cloud, blinding him 
instantly. He gavea howl of agony 
and rage, and made a dash toward 
me, but I eluded him. The snuff got 
into his nose and mouth, and he be- 
gi sneezing and coughing fright- 
fully, and tears kept running down his 
cheeks. His exhibition of pain was 
intense. It seemed to make him 
crazy. He ran about the room like a 
mad animal. 

“I slipped out of the room, locked 
the door, and ran up tocall grand- 
father Van Stratton. But he had 
heard the racket going on below, and 
was coming down the stairs. I told 
him what I had done, and he ran out 
after help, and was back in almost 
no time with some of the neighbors. 

“It was easy to secure the burglar 
in the condition he was in. They 
bound him securely, and took him off 
to the station house. It was frightful 
to hear him curse and rave as they 
led him away. In the morning I 
heard that I had been the means of 
capturing the very person the police 
had been in search of so long—Toby 
Darrell. They offered me the reward 
but I wouldn’t take it; and so they 
made me a present ofa beautiful set of 
silver. That spoon you have in your 
cupis one of them. I was half sick 
fora week after the affair took place, 
but I concluded there wasn’t any use 
in being sick over what danger was 
passedand got over my fright bravely. 
And Toby Darrell got w dozen years 
in Sing Sing.” 

EEE 


TURKEY, 


The Turkish Government has, since 
1856, contracted an enormous foreign 
debt, which saddles the tax-payer 
with a yearly payment of £15,000,000 
in the shape of interest. There is 
small prospect of this ever being 
cleared off, as the whole revenue 
amounts but to $18,000,000, of which 
the Sultan takes two for his Civil List. 
Meanwhile, the productive forces of 
the Empise have not been developed 
by productive outlay. There are no 
roads, and the miserable inhabitants 
ofa province afflicted by famine starve 
because there are no communications, 
while perhaps fifty miles off plenty 
reigns. Indeed, so low has the spirit 
of the Mohammedan populations of 
Asia Minor sunk through continuous 
misgovernment that it is probablethat 
a Russian Army advancing on Con- 
stantinople from the Cauca sus would 
encounter but small resistance from 
the natives, The only chance of the 
real regeneration of Turkey appears 
to lie in a timely retreat into Asia, 
and in devoting herself honestly to 
the development of the resources of 
that magnificent quarter of the globe. 
A’similar line of conduct has afforded 
Austria whatever prospects she may 
still possess of staving off her ulti- 
mate extinction as an empire.— 
Fraser’s Magazine, 





On the 17th of November, 568 years 
ago Switzerland declared its indepen- 
dence from Anstria. In the night of 
this ever memorable day, 1307, thirty- 
three Swiss patriots assembled at the 
mountain meadow “Gruettf;’’ on the 
Lake of the Cantons, to deliberate on 
the best method to free their mountain 
home from foreign tyrants. 

The leather business of the United 
States represents a working capital of 
$70,000,000, 

It cost us $31,000,000 to repair 
and keep afloat the old iron pots and 


wooden tubs dignified as ‘‘our navy” 
last year. 


The Mormons in Utah number 
100,000. In Salt Lake City there are 
30,000. There are two Gentiles to ten 
Mormons, 





POSITION OF A WOMAN IN fTALY. 


Among the masses, the physical ill-treat- 
ment of women is considered a martial 
privilege. To lift the hand against the 
wife and the mother is regarded as a legiti- 
mate exercise of authority on the part of 
a man who yet, in his intercourse with 
strangers, may appear graceful Jand oblig- 
ing, and even make a picturesque figure in 
atourist’s sketchbook or journal. 

“One day at Florenve,’’ a lady writes to 
us, “I got severely mobbed bya workman 
who was most shamfully ill-using a fine 
watch dog. The man came to our house, 
and after a much violent abuse he said. 

“Imagine if I am to be reproved for a 
dog! Whenever I choose I can bastonare 
my wife; and am I to be dictated too about 
amiserable dog !’’’ 

Of eourse, as our correspondent points 
out, women under sucha system acquire all 
the vices of the slave. To escape punish- 
ment at the hands of the domestic tyrant, 
they lie themselves, and teach their chil- 
dren to lie also. The poor children, under 
such a system of irresponsible authority, 
have very hard times at the hands of the 
mothers, who, oppressed themselves, are 
very incapable of exercising fairand gentle 
authority. In Elba, I have known mothers 
with hot blood to bite their offending chil- 
dren with the wildest instincts of animal 
rage. Thus men, women and children are 
alike degraded by the brutality which the 
lord and master of the household practises 
toward its weaker members. 





A SATISFIED CONSCIENCE. 


There are a great many stories afloat 
about the punctilious observance of Sunday 
in Scotland; but weremember none more 
illustrative of the absurdity to which the 
custom is carried than the following, which 
is told by the Count De Medine Pomar, in 
his newly published work, “The Honey- 
moon.””— 

It was at the hotel of Dumbarton. I 
had just got up and rung the bell for some 
hot water for shaving. A waiter answered 
mycall - 

“I want some hot water, if you please,” I 
said. 

“And what do 
water ?” 

“For shaving,” said I. 

“Ye canna have the hot water on the 
Lord’s Day for sic a thing as shaving,” 
said the waiter, horror struck at the idea. 

I insisted again, but with the same 
effect. 

“Na, na,’’ said he, “ye canna have it.” 

Necessity is the mother of invention, ’tis 
said, and this aroused mine. I thought 
that if; I could arrange the order in sucha 
way that it would not affect his religious 
scruples, he’ would bring itdirectly. I there- 
fore proposed that I should like some teddy, 
and told him to bring me the materials for 
making it, consisting of whiskey, sugar, 
and boiling water. These he brought with- 
out the least demur. I gave him the whis- 
key, which he drank, and I used the 
hot water. Soconscience was satisfied. 


you want the hot 





CHARMING THEIR ENEMIES. 


A Virginia letter says: “Ifa plantation 
negro has a grudge against a person, he 
will cut off the head of a white chicken- 
cock and place it on a fence or a tree in the 
immediate neighborhood of his enemy’s 
dwelling, with the bill toward the door. 
This, in their opinion, ‘puts aspellorcharm’ 
on the house, and brings ruin, sickness, 
and death on the inmates thereof. So 
firmly do they believe in charms, and so 
strongly does this belief act on their imag- 
inations, that when they think themselves 
charmed they sicken and die in epite of all 
that can be done. On one plantation in 
the eastern part of this State twenty-seven 
negroes sickened and died before the war, 
out of a stock of one hundred, simply be- 
cause they deemed themselves tricked or 
charmed.” 





In the city of Brooklyn there are 225 
churches, whose aggregate expenditure for 
music is annually $170,250. 
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Nort to Bo, 
The rose said, “Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun, 

And pour its fullness into life at last;” 

But when the rain was done, 
But when dawn sparkled through unclouded 

air, 
She was not there. 


The lark said, ‘Let but Winter be away, 


soar, 
Andlose the earth, and be the voice of day;” 
But when the snows are o'er, 
But when Spring broke in blueness overhead, 
The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And skylarks caroled all the Summer long— 
What lack of birds tosing and flowers to blow ! 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never trilied! 
Dead unfulfilled! 


‘ 





SAVED BY A WOMAN'S SMILE. 


It was at the sea-shore, the most 
able resort of the time, that from one of 
the windows floated out in the evening air a 
woman’s voice. She was singing an old 
song—Kathleen Mavourneen. 
a world of passion in her tone, passion 
really felt, not affected, one was wild 
enough to believe, as, leaning over the in- 
strument, he listened to her She 
had a wonderfal voice; so full and pow- 
erful now, and then 
into a blissful dream by its soft sweet- 
ness, 

‘The song yas finished. Both the words 
and music had penetrated the inmost soul 
of Cecil Delmar. 

“Why did you sing that song, Florence?” 
he asked. 

“Because it pleased me,” she answered 
raising her eyes to his, and smiling. 

How beautiful she was! And her smile! 
“Didever woman smile as Florence Car- 
rington ?” many have asked; such a_ bright, 
bewildering smile was hers. 

“Florence, do you know your smile 
is the brightest that ever lingered on a 
woman’s lips,” Cecil said, gazing lovingly 
on her. 

“So many have told me,” she answered, 
with provoking carelessness. 

“Aye, Florence, a smile which carries a 
man almost toheaven when it is given to 
him, or sinks him to the realms of despair, 
if turned on another. Florence, I never 
hear that song, ‘Her bright smile haunts 
me still,’ but I think of your smile, and 
feel as the poet must have felt. Yes, love, 
even in eye and heart it has lived, cheer- 
ing, comforting, and bringing me back to 
you, ever constant and true——” “~~ 
















fashion- 


There was 


song. 
song. 


again lulling one 


“There, there, Cecil; do stop! One 
would think you rehearsing for a 
private theatrical,” she said, turning again, 
and running her fingers over the keys of 
the instrument. , 

“Florence !” 

“Cecil, please do not stare at me so; it 
is very impolite. I should have thought 
your traveling abroad would have polished, 
and changed you a little,” she said. 

“Changed! Florence, what 
mean 7” he asked. 

“I mean, Cecil, that three years might be 


were 


do you 


expected to bring change to all. When 
you left home, Iwas a child, not knowing 


my own heart; and you——” 

“A man, Florence, giving his heart with 
perfect faith to a girl he believed loving, 
constant, and true,” Cecil exclaimed, his 
voice trembling with e:fiotion. 

“Nonense, Cecil! Ours was but a boy 
and girl affair, and years have -—” 





“Changed the artless, loving girl to a 


woman of the world, no 


longer con- 

tent with the devotion of one heart. 
Florence, you are trying me; say it ia so.” 
“No, Cecil; nothing of the kind. I am 
sorry to grieve you, but it will only be a 
passing cloud. And you will, perhaps, 
thank me for considering your future wel- 
fare. You have work to do for years yet, 
Caeil; your fortune to retrieve, a name to 
make. And then you ean think again of 


love. You wrong me when you say I am 
not content with the devotion of one heart. 
Iam, and proud of it, too. But itis the 
heart of one his country is proud of. And 
when so many fair women were sighing 


And blossoms come, and ligitt, and I will 








for what [have won, I should bé ¢ontent. | 
See, Cecil.” 

She took from her pocket @ little por- | 
trait, and handed it to him. It was the 
face of one Cecil had seen lingering long 
beside her the night before; one he had 
known by reputation for years; the most: | 
popular and polished gentleman of the time | 
and place. 

“Now, Cecil, [have acted candidly with 
you; can we not still be friends ?” 

He knew all then—knew she was lost to 
him—knew that the hopes of years were 
crushed — knew. that the girl before 
him was false. Aye, but knew not that 
more than to him was she false-—false to 
the pleadings of her own heart. Ambition 
had conquered in the contest, and love was. 
buried in the hidden recesses of her heart. 
The false girl vainly thought that in the 
brilliant future she would win,if not hap- 
piness, at least content, oblivion of the 


past. 
The compressed lips parted; he was 
about' to speak to her—to upbraid, per- 


chance, with words of forgiveness to part. 
Whichever it might have been was checked 
by the sound of a coming step—a firm com- 


manding tread. Both knew it. A flash 
mantled her pale face. Witha cold, bitter 
smile, Cecil Delmar turned away. Another 


instant, and she kuew he had gone. 

“False girl!” he said “will wealth and 
position make her happy? Yes—perhaps; for 
surely she has no heart for aught else. How 
true! Well, the dreamis over,and life has 
nothing more for me. Could my loss of 
fortune have made her fiy from me? Ah, 
she might have known how I would have 
worked for wealth and fame to offer her! 
How inviting the water looks to-night! 
The wave seems culling me. I will go !” 

Cecil, leaving Florence, had wandered 
beside the seashore. Certainly life seemed 
very dark to him then. He believed the 
mysterious future could not be more so. 
Mounting on the pier, he determined from 
thence to plunge into the bosom of the 
ocean. 

Although a late hour, many persons still 
lingered there. Cecil seated himself to 
wait their departure. At length all were 
gone save a party just opposite. 

“Come let us go,” said one of them. 

“No, no,” said a voice so peculiarly sweet 
that Cecil was suddenly drawn from his 
sad musings to listen. 

“Do come now, Louise. What are you 
stopping for ?” again urged one, 

“No, no; I want to stay—to enjoy this 
scene. Whata glorious night! Ours isa 
world of such beauty, I often think how 
can one wish to leave it!” said the sweet 
voice again. 

“Oh, Louise, as yet you have only seen 


the bright side of life. Clouds may 
arise——” 

“Yes, I know. But don’t talk of 
clouds. Now only see. The moon has 


stolen behind that huge dark bank, as if 
to demonstrate your ideas. Butoh! true 
to life, the darkness is only temporary. 
Here our beautiful queen comes forth 
again, all darkness dispelling. I think the 
scene of the last few moments is a true 
picture of life, and with its lessons too. 
Oh, yes, I cling to our beautiful earth, 
never fearing its darkness, which I know 
must fade away, and the coming day be 
all the brighter for the darkness preeed- 
ing it.” 

Was she talking to him? Cecil almost 
believed she had penetrated his very 
soul, and was pleading te him for its 
safety. 

“Louise, you should have been called 
Hope, that name would have just suited 
you, you are such a trusting, hopeful little 
body,” said one of her companions. 

“Yes; I know neither doubts nor fears. 
‘Hope on, hope ever,’ is my motto. Come; 
now we will go, if you please.” 

She arose, with her friends, and moved 
with them until within a few steps of Cecil, 
when she turned, as if for a last look on 
the beautiful scene. 

Was it by accident or design that a clus- 
ter of natural flowers fell at Cecil's feet? 
He had seen them in her hair, a few 
moments before. 


drew back 





She stooped, as if to regain them. he: 








Cecil sprang forward and ¢éaught them 
up. Quickly detaching one, hé handed 
the others to her. 
for the night was as bright and clear as 
noonday. Receiving her flowers, 
thanked him with a smile—a smile so dif- 


ferent to Florence’s smile; not near so | 


bright, but a gentle, sweet, pleading, saving 
smile She passed on, and Cecil Delmar 


from the entrance of the 
“dark valley,’ and slowly followed — 
saved. 


“Louise, what meant your words and 
actions to-night?” asked the gentle girl’s 
lover a few moments after, when they were 
seated ulone in a private parlor. 

“Harry, you know I meant something ?” 
she asked. 

“Surely. I know too, my darling; it was 
something of good only.” 

“Thank you, Harry,” she answered, her 
eyes filling with tears of joy. “I will tell 
you. You have often said I could read 
one’s thoughts. Sometimes I can. That 
young man who sat opposite us I thought, 
was waiting our departure to throw him- 
self into the sea, I watched him closely 
from the moment he came near. I read 
despair on every feature. 1 talked for his 
ear, and saw he heard and listened. Be- 
lieving Ihad caused him to waver in his 
determination, 1 thought possibly I might 
save him. That was why I dropped my 
little bouquet, and smiled upon him. I 
may never see him again, as we leave to- 
morrow morning. But Heaven grant my 
endeavor may have helped him, if he was 
in despair as I believed.” 


Louise, you are an angel, and have saved | 


one man from destruction, I know. 

Iam, you have made me. If that young 

man was in danger, you have saved 

him too, I think I saw him leave the pier.” 
* * * * . 

Years passed on, during which many 
times Cecil Delmar’s thoughts reverted to 
the girl who saved him. Lonise was a name 
to him most beautiful and sacred. A little 
flower, faded and yellow, was treasured 
away and prized dearly, when all remin- 
ders of Florence were lost and forgotten. 
He often heard of her in the world of fash- 
ion. Rumor spoke of her as not a happy 
woman. ‘The man that many women 
smiled upon and “sighed for,” as Florence 
had said, cared but little for the smiles of 
his wife. Perhaps he had looked into the 
depth of her heart, and found the skeleton 
hidden there. 

Florence had told Cecil Delmar he had 
work todo. He had done, and was still 
doing it. Fortune had returned. Fame 
eryowned him with her brilliant laurels. Fair 
women smiled upon him. Men were 
proud to call him friend. 

Once more they met, ten years after, 
when Florence, rigidly beautiful, and 
a widow, seatedin St. James’ Hall, gazed 
down upon the member for Elmvale, who 
was finishing a brilliant speech on some 
exciting political topic. The same old smile 
—the bright, bewitching smile. But she 
felt its power was over; gone she feared, be- 
yond recall. He hastened not to her side. 
She almost despaired of his coming at all, 
when, as though they had parted but yester- 
day, he approached her, ‘There was no hesi- 
tancy in his greeting. Calm, easy, and 
graceful, he accepted of the seat beside her, 
and entered into a conversation on the 
popular topics of the day. What cared 
she for them? Was it of this she had 
dreamed, watched and waited for? Skil- 
fully she turned his thoughts that they 
might drift back to other days. But he 
cared not to linger with the past, she felt, 

Oft nis gaze wandered over the brilliant 
throng. At length Florence saw a look of 
great interest in his eye, and turning to 
her, he asked, “Do you know the young 
lady just leaving over there ?” 

“Slightly; I have met her. But she is 
not a very young lady—Mrs. Clifton. 
She is thought quite pretty,” Florence an- 
swered. 

There came a look of disappointment 
over his face quite unmistakable to Flor- 
ence, as well to a young lady friend, who 
sat near, and who said, “Oh, but do not de- 
spair, Mr. Delmar. She is a widow.” 

«. “Thank you,” Cecil answered, smiling, 


What 


She saw him, he knew, | 


she | 


od 


;.. And Florence saw the information gave 
him pleasure. A few moments after, the 
young lady had left to speak to a friend 
in another part of the Hall. Cecil Delmar 
and Florence were alone. Turning to- 
wards her with a forgiving smile, he said» 
“Florence !” 

Hope brightened again. It was the first 
time he had called her so. 

“Years ago,” he continued, “you told me I 
might some day thank you. Perhaps I shall. 
You say Mrs. Clifton is thought pretty; to 
me she is more than beautiful. To her I 
owe all that I am. She saved me that 
night you sent me forth despairing, reck- 
less. I intended to flee from the world 
| which seemed so dark. Her words to 
others reached my ear. They were hope- 
ful, cheering. I hesitated in my purpose 
| then. A little longer, and she smiled on 
me; that smile was my salvation. Do you 
wonder that tome she is more than ever 
woman was before? Until to-day, I 
have never met her since that night. I 
shall seck an introduction; and if fortune 
favors me,I shall thank you for my hap- 
piners. 

There was no bitterness in his tone. 
She would have liked it better had there 
been. He was dealing candidly, truth- 
fully with her. Next night at the Duch- 
ess of Lynvill’s “at home,” she saw him 
beside Louise Clifton. She knew he was 
happy; that he would grow daily happier. 
The gentle woman was smiling upon him. 
Smiles not deceiving were Louise’s but 
sweet and encouraging, coming not alone 
from lip and eye, but from the pure, beau- 
tifal spirit within. 

Before the close of the session, Florence 
read the announcement of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of Cecil Delmar, M. P., 
and the woman he loved as she knew she 
had never been Javed. 

She left the gay capital,a sad and dis- 
appointed woman, Life had taught her 
the severe lesson that wealth and position 
cannot satisfy the heart's yearnings. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


VALUE OF FISH-FOOD, 


Many elaborate comparisons have been 
made as to the comparative values of 
butcher-meat and fish, and occasional con- 
troversies have arisen on the subject, in 
which the utmost diversity of opinion has 
been expressed. Some economic writers 
maintain that fish has no food-value worth 
speaking of; others say that fish-food must 
occupy a middle position between vegeta- 
bles and beef and mutton. Again, a learn- 
ed authority says that fish, well cooked, 
with oil or fat of some kind, or served with 
butter when brought to table, “is chemical- 
lythe same as butcher-meat, so farasnutri+ 
tion is concerned. 

Another writer says that fish as food is 
only fit for children and invalids, and is 
totally unfitted to support the health and 
vigor of men or women engaged in labori- 
ous occupations. As usual insuchdisputes, 
we may hold that the truth lies between 
the two extremes. Many people following 
lab orious occupations, especially in Scotland, 
live largely upon fish. In that country, the 
fishermen themselves eat a considerable 
portion, and, as a class, fishermen are strong 
and healthy; and when the wives who un- 
dertake a portion of the men’s work are 
still stronger and healthier. In Portugal, 
fish fried in oil forms a very large propor- 
tion of the food of the population; their 
fish-diet is supplemented by a little bread 
and fruit, and although the peasantryof the 
land never partake of flesh meat, yet they 
are a hardy, vigorous, and brave people, 
Let it be remembered that fishis a necessity 
of life in France and Spain, and as regards 
the latter country, a constant organization 
is at work in our own islands to supply it 
with many kinds of cured fish. A huge 
proportion of the pilchards taken on the 
coast of Cornwall, as well as many hundred 
hogsheads of cured) and smoked herrings, 
| are sent to the Spanish markets. 


THE 








To extinguish kerosene flames fling 
acloth over them, or, if the flour bar- 
rel is handier, throw on flour, which 
absorbs the fluid, kills the flames, 
and can readily be cleared up after- 
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MAN NOT DEGENERATING, 


_—_ 


There never was a delusion with less 
evidence for it, except a permanent impres- 
sion among mankind, which is often the re- 
sult, not of accumulated experience, but of 
an ever-renewing discontent with the ac- 
tual state of things. There is not the 
slightest evidence anywhere that man was 
ever bigger, stronger, swifter, or more en- 
during under the same conditions of food 
and climate than he is now. 

As to bigness, the evidence is positive 
Modern Egyptians are as big as the mum- 
mies who were conquerors in their day, 
and modern Englishmen are bigger. There 
are not in existence a thousand coats of 
armor which an English regiment could 
put on. Very few moderns can use an- 
cient swords, because the hilts are too 
small for their hands. Endless wealth and 
skill were expended in picking gladiators, 
and there is no evidence that a man among 
them was as big or as strongas Shaw. No 
skeleton, no statue, no picture, indicates 
that men in general were ever bigger. The 
Jews of to-day are as large as they were 
in Egypt,or larger. The people of the 
Romagna have all the bearing and more 
than the size of the Roman soldiery. No 
feat is recorded as usual with Greek ath- 
letes which English acrobats could not per- 
form now. 

There is no naked savage tribe which 
naked Cornishmen or Yorkshiremen could 
not strangle. No race exists of which a 
thousand men similarly armed would de- 
feat an English, or German, or Russian 
regiment of equal numbers. Nothing is 
recorded of our forefathers here in Eng- 
land which Englishmen could not do, un- 
less it be some feats of archery, which 
were the result of a long training of the 
eye continued for generations. The most 
civilized and luxurious family that ever ex- 
isted, the European royal caste, ig physically 
as big, as healthy, and as powerful as any 
people of whom we have any account that 
science can accept. Thiers’ Frenchman is 
Cesar’s Gaul in all bodily conditions, and 
with an increased power of keeping alive, 
which may be partly owing to improved 
conditions of living, but is probably owing 
still more to developed vitality. There is 
no evidence that even the feeble races are 
feebler than they became after their first 
acclimatization. 

The Bengalee was what we know him 
twelve hundred years ago, and the China- 
man was represented on porcelain just as 
he is now, before the birth of Christ. No 
race ever multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, 
which has had no advantage of climate, 
and till lately no particular advantage of 
food. Physical condition depends on phys- 
ical conditions, and why should a race bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, and better housed 
than it ever was before, degenerate? Be- 
cause iteats corn instead of berries? Com- 
pare the Californian and the Digger In- 
dian. Because it wearsclothes? The wear- 
ing of clothes, if burdensome—which the 
experience of army doctors in India as to 
the best costume for marching makes ex- 
ecessively doubtful, they declaring unani- 
mously that breechless men suffer from 
varicose veins, as men wearing trousers do 
not—must operate asa permanent physical 
training. You carry weight habitually. 
Because they keep indoors? Compare 
English professionals with Tasmanian sav- 
ages, living in identically the same climate, 
but living out of doors. 

The conditions of civilization not only do 
not prohibit Capt. Webb, who would have 
out-walked, out-swum, or strangled any 
German that Tacitus ever romanced about, 
but they enable him to live to 70 instead of 
dying at 45, as 2,000 years ago he, then 
probably a slave, bred for the arena, would 
have done. 

That the human race, even under the 
best conditions, advances very little in phys- 
ical capacities is true, but then it is true 
also that those conditions are fatal to the 
most powerful of the old improving forces, 
the survival of the fittest. Still an advance 
is perceptible in vital power, and we ques- 
tion whether a Greek swimmer would ever 
have crossed from Dover to Calais, just as 
strongly as we question whether the an- 








cient world ever possessed a horse which 
would have achieved a place at Epsom. 
Why should men grow feeble in civilization 
any more than horses?—London Spectator. 





THE MAN WHO NEVERTOLD A LIE, 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican re- 
cords this: General Washington now and 
then took notice of singular facts in natural 
history. Two years before his death old 
Colonel Perkins, of Boston, then a young 
gentleman, visited him at Mount Vernon. 
As he was sitting with young Perkins on 
the veranda which overlooked the Potomac, 
a toad hopped along on the ground near 
them, “which lead him to ask me,” says 
Colonel Perkins, “if I had ever observed 
the reptile swallow a fire-fly. Upon my 
answering in the negative, he told me that 
he had, and that from the thinness of the 
skin of the toad he had seen the light of 
the fire-fly after it had been swallowed. 
This was a new and to mea surprising fact 
in natural history.” 

THE DANGER OF HURRIED 
FUNERALS, 





Ina populous city of Northern Italy, the 
wife of a distinguished jurist was seized 
with epileptic spasms, which to all appear- 
ance ended in death. The physicians re- 
cognized all the evidences of dissolution ; 
her features were distorted, cheeks and eyes 
sunken, the lips blue and bloodless, skin 
cold and flabby—a phenomenon which from 
hour to hour, became more prono unced. 
Finally, even thespots that usually precedes 
decomposition were observed, and, as_ the 
weather was very warm, it was thought ad- 
visable not to delay the [burial. The woman 
was laid ina wooden coffin and deposited 
in the family vault. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the arrangement of the 
Italian cemeteries know that the individua 
coffins are placed in niches, one above an- 
other, somewhat as the jfolios are arranged 
on the shelves of a library. The niches are 
lined with marble slabs, but left entirely 
open. The vault itself, on the contrary, is 
securely closed by heavy wooden doors. In 
such a niche the coffin in question was 
placed. A yearlater, another member of 
the jurist’s familyd'el. The following day 
he went himself to the cemetery to see 
which niche the new coffin ‘should be placed 
in. When he opened the doors the  skele- 
ton of his wife, enveloped in what remained 
of her shroud, fell into his arms. A careful 
examination revealed the following facts: 
The woman had burst off the coffin lid, and 
then gone to the door and made an effort 
to force open it also, but in vain. The 
double door would, of course, tend to dead- 
en her cries, and then the guardian of the 
cemetery lived on the opposite side of the 
inclosure. She must have lost consciousness 
during her efforts to force the doors, for she 
had fallen against them, and her habili- 
ments had caught on one of their iron fast- 
enings, and in this position she had finally 
died. There was, however, abundant evi- 


dence, everywhere, in the vault, of her, 


having been conscious for a considerable 
length of time. 
a 


Bol ok COURTSHIP, 


Ina book just published on the abori- 
gines of Australia, the following passage 
occurs: “The native women are reputed 
poor things, to possess an intimate acquain- 
tance with the battering powers of the 
waddy. It is said, indeed, that one method 
of courtship among the blacks is for the 
suitor to seek the damsel he thinks of wed- 
ding, waddy in hand, wherewith to bela- 
bor her head. The longer she can be ar 
the treatment, the higher she rises in her 
admirer’s estimation. S——, who is a 
naturalist, examines the skalls of 
aborigines whenever he can procure any, 
told us that he usually finds those of 
women cracked in various places. 


and 








Eight hundred paper mills in the 
United States produce annually $70,009,009 
in stock. 

‘rhe Great Eastern 1s being refur- 
nished at an expense of $100,000 for 
centennial trips, 








THE DANCE, 


Dancing itself is a harmless and healthful 
amusement when not carried to excess; but 
the seeds of death are too often sown in 
the ball-room, not from dancing, but from 
the circumstances under which it is carried 
on. For instance, what can be more likely 
to produce apoplexy or some serious ill- 
ness than the practice of eating ices 
when thoroughly heated by violent ex- 
ercise. 

Again, the atmosphere of many a ball- 
rom, crammed, as it often is, with three 
times as many people as it can comfortably 
contain, is enough of itself to poison 
any one not acclimated to suffocation by 
previous training. 

Then there are the sudden changes of 
temperature to which young ladies, insuffic- 
iently clad, are exposed on leaving the heat- 
ed rooms as they return home, overtired and 
in precisely the same condition under which 
such changes of temperature are likely to 
affect them if they have any tendency to 
lung disease. The late hours, also, which 
are necessarily kept in the season, cannot 
be otherwise than prejudical to the health 
of both old and young, and probably cause 
many illnesses that are unjustly credited 
to other sources. 





THE SNAKE AND CA7, 


There is something wonderfully signifi- 
cant in the gleam of the snake’s eye— 
it is a look generally of the most malicious 
nature. Cats have the same look when ir- 
ritated. At such times there is a ray of 
vicious intelligence in the eyes of both cat 
and snake, and that they are both of them 
animated by a deadily purpose is soon per- 
ceived should any creature be in their pow- 
er. A bird has been seen to whirl round 
and round in a circle, near the ground, not 
in the usual manner of flying, but with 
short, frightened, fluttering motion, till it 
fell to the surface, when it was very soon 
in the mouth of the snake. Now, we be- 
lieve a cat is the only quadruped that will 
face a snake. We have watched a big tom- 
cat stare at a large snake for an hour togeth- 
er, puss all the time with his back up, his 
hair on end, and his tail gently waving to 
and fro; the snake, at the same time, gaz- 
ing just as intently on the cat; but the 
moment the eyes of his feline antagonist 
were turned away (and they turned for an 
instant purposely), the snake glided away 
with all possible despateh, but puss was 
after him, and witha single bound seized 
him close to the back of the head and de- 
spatched him. ‘The sharp teeth of the cat 
were through the vertabre of the snake in 
an instant, and there it lay, wriggling at an 
alarming rate, but perfectly powerless, till 
it died. aetiaitaiaiih in 


LARD ON RAILROAD TRACKS, 


Some unknown parties squandered a buck- 
et of lard on the railroad track a mile above 
town a few nights ago, and at the lower end 
of the greasing stuck up a placard, which, 
when the train arrived and the headlight 
shone uponit, revealed these terrible words. 
—‘Blow, d—n you, blow.” ‘The engineer 
did blow. He blowed his engine whistle, 
and he blowed his own private whistle, and 
he blowed out some language that his 
chance for eternal salvation is not worth a 
tinkers denunciation. The train came to a 
dead halt, train hands and passengers were 
put to work sanding the track, and by the 
aid of a yoke of steers, borrowed from Mrs. 
Fannie Woodruff, the train was putin mo- 
tion. 
That engineer has resigned. 


It got to Macon an hour behind time. 
If he will 
come up here we will ran him for Coroner. 





A man who has been. traveling in the 
“far West” says—but he probably mis- 
represents the matter—that when an Idahke 
girl is kissed she indignantly exclaima, 
“Now put that rigit back where you took it 
from !” 





There are 30,000 acres confaining 30¢ 
000,000 grape vines in California, 


Gxorata’s debt is $8,105,000, and she 
owns property worth $6; ,000, 


Alight apple cropis reported in N -¥. state 








WHAT CAME OF ADVETISING FOR A 
WIFE. 


A Melbourne widower, with something 
of a family and a goodly bank ac- 
count, advertised for a wife, over 
a fictitious signature. Several answers 
were received, among which was one 
that particularly pleased him. The 
chirography was delicate and graceful, the 
language chaste, and the signature, like his 
own, fictitious. After a brief and mutually 
agreeable correspondence, a time and place 
were agreed upon for meeting. At the 
time appointed the gentleman was waiting 
ina private parlor at a certain fashionable 
hotel, and shortly afterward a lady en- 
tered, thickly veiled. She came in tremb- 
ling, and did not venture to look up until 
the voice of the gentleman, in respectful 
greeting, fell upon her ear, at which she 
started convulsively, raised her eyes to the 
face of her swain, and then uttered a sup- 
pressed cry—a cry, the tone of which 
struck upon the gentleman’s ear with ea 
sound not unfamiliar, He lifted the vail 
and looked upon the seared face of his own 
daughter, whom he had supposed indus- 
triously pursuing her studies at a school 
in a town some distance Westward from 
Melbourne. ‘The young lady has since 
been installed as housekeeper in the 
paternal mansion, and her papa is not 
likely to advertise for a wife again until 
his daughter is married, 





A COOL QUAKER, 


A Friend appeared in court recently, dur- 
ing atrial, and stood,as Quakers are accus 
tomed to, with his haton. A very efficient 
marshal, employed for this occasion, to as- 
sist in preserving order, regarding this as 
an insult to the court and to himself, as her 
representative, approached the Friend and 
demanded, imperatively, that'he should un- 
cover. The Friend explained that he meant 
no disrespect, but it was the custom of their 
people. It would not do. The brave spe- 
cial marsial raised his cane and knocked the 
offending broad-brim on the floor, The 
Friend paid ino attention to this, but re- 
mained motionless. 

In a little while the marshal returned, 
picked up the hat, and handed it to the 
Quaker, who took no notice of it whatever, 
and the marshal deposited it on the table. 
But the poor marshal was not at his ease, 
and shortly after this he again appeared, 
took the hat, and placed it very gently on 
the Friend’s head; and the last we saw of 
the Quaker he stood there with his hat on, 
looking as coolly on the proceedings, as 
though nothing had happened to disturb 
his equanimity. 

OO 
TUE OLD RED CENT, 

As the old “red cent’’ has now passed out 
of use, and, except rarely, out of sight, like 
the “old oaken bucket,” it history is a mat- 
ter of sufficient jnterest for preservation. 
The cent was first proposed by Robort Mor- 
ris, the great financier of the Revolution, 
and was named by Jefferson two yearsafter. 
It began to make its appearance from the 
Mint in 1792. It bore the head of Wash- 
ington on one side, and thirteen links on the 
other. The French Revolution soon created 
a rage for French ideas in America, which 
put on the cent, instead of the head of 
Washington, the head ‘of the 
Liberty —a Liberty, 
thrust flowing 


Goodess of 
with neck 
locks. The 
chain on the reverse side was displaced by 
the olive wreath of peace, but the French 
Liberty was short-lived, and so was her 
portrait on our cent. The nexthead or fig- 
ure that succeeded this—the staid, classic 
dame with a fillet around her hair—came 
into fashion about thirty or forty years ago, 
end her finely chiselled Grecian features 
have been but slightly altered by the lapse 
of time. 


French 


forward and 





The Marechal De Faber at a seige 
was pointing out a place with his fin- 
ger. As hespoke a musket ball car- 
ried offthe finger, Instantly stretch- 
ing another he continued his dis- 
course :—“‘Gentlemen, As I was say- 
ing—” 























8 THE ALBION. 


|Seme misgivings are, however, expressed about the future, ow- | 
ing to the prepondering influence which Great ‘ritain has bow) ; 
r s | secure! in the manageme t of the Canal. The “* Dentsche) Mvnperep uy Mistake yor Byron—Rosttt1's Opinion. - Many 


- soles. welcomes the fact that England _ —— ae readers of the **‘Academy” will bave seen in tue ‘‘Times’’ of 
- SRR FP from her quiescent policy, and shown a desire for action ‘ . ae ; it ; : 
JOHN HILLYER. Publisher. land,” says that paper, * farther withdraws her protecting bend December Ist, a brief letter with my signature, forwarding au 


_—_____— —_—— | from Constantinople, because there is nothing further to protect extract from another letter (November 22nd) addressed by Miss ry 
ERs oy ARE there. ii lish Ministry show that the| Trelawney, from Rome, to her fath-r,so well known as the 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1875.| pore een pero eedings of the English Mines 








The Fate of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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European Summary of the Week. 


The principal topic throughout Europe, is the recent purchase 
by the British Government, of the contiolling interest in the 
Suez Canal,of the Khedive’s 177,000 shares having been absolved 
for the round sum of £4,(0,000 sterling, of which it is stated 
that Messrs. Rothschild will one way or another net nearly a 
quarter of a million sterling, for actirg as agents to the Govern- 
ment in the purchase, which appears to have been effected in a 
snap, very different from the slow and cautious manner in wh ch 
the British Government-usually moves. Four Sundays sirce 
Mr. Disraeli, as is {his frequent habit, was dining with Barov 
Rothschild, when a telegram from Paris was trought to the 
Baron, announcing that the Khedive bad ofiered his shares in 
the Suez Canal for sale to the French Government, and that the 
parties were at that moment haggling about the price. Mr, 
Disraeli suddenly raised his head, and said, ‘‘What isthe price?” 
The Baron immediately telegraphed for the desired information 
to Paris, and the answer came back in a few minutes, * Four 
milions sterling.” ‘We will take them,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
without a moment's hesitation, and from thence the matter be- 
came one merely of detuil. 

The Paris papers, with few exceptions, give full vont to the 
feeling of bitter irritation caused by the vigorons move of Her 
Magesty’s Government in the matter of the Suez Canal. The 
irritation is very generally public; but the Government organs of 
course only hint et wha' theythink, The “ Press,’’ which is, or 
prefesses to be, Republican, hefds its article ‘Les Traffiquants” 

Anglice, ‘*The Hacksters.” The gifted writer. one M. 
Marivs ‘Icpin, thus begins his denunciation. “Go a head! 
Rale Britannia! Great Britain for ever! ‘Vive l’'Angleterre !’ 
She is a great, an incomparable nation! After trying - on the 
sly—to prevent the canal, they tow tarn round and buy it, 
Their navy they used to be so proud of, used to carry guns and 
shot, and shell. They now use no projectiles but gold. Instead 
of drawing the sword they drewa cheque. However, we pity 
the Viceroy of Egypt. We bid him beware! English gold 
carries its curse with it.’ M. ‘Topin’s eloquence drives that of 
his ‘confreres” entirely int» the shade, I. political circles the 
eircumstances are coveider d as not having materially altered 
England's position On the contrary, the fact that Eogland 
has a legal hold on the canal must make her more anxious than 
ever to secure free access to it to British commerce, and is not 
likely to induce ber to permit a great naval and military power 
to establish herself in the Besphorus. In the ‘Journal des 
Debats,” M. John Lemcinne intimates that this purchase is a 
mere preliminary to Mogland acquiring the exclusive possession 
ofthe canal. ‘ The Euglisb,” he says. ‘* must not affect a dis 
interestedness which no one would believe in and which they 
wonld be the first to laugh at. They are accomplishing their 
flight into Egypt. They see that some day Constantinoble will 
slip through their hands, and they are securing a compensation 
on the other side of the Mediterranean. Ou this occasion the 
claw of the British lion strongly resembles the hand ot the 
sheriff's officer. The 1(0 million francs are bot a first mortgage 
The Pacha will ran throngh them very soon, and when he has 





Northern Powers intend intervention in ‘urkey. England acts) friend of Shelley and of Byr n. Miss Trelawoey’s statement is 


openly, while the Northern Powers, by keeping tbeir intentions 
secret, create uneasiness among the nations.” The ‘* New Freie 


baffle Russia’s plans against India.’ A . 
adt Zeitung” also congratulates the English Ministry on its 
boldness and skill, but considers thatthe straggle between 


conquests in Asia.” The “ ¥ orgen Post” praises the purchase 
as a spirited act, showing true genius. 


powerless, and can come to no decision because their pretended 
unity is but a cloak to conceal their mutual distrust.” 

The Bremerbaven Atrocity continues to excite much interest, 
especially since the suicide of Th , the criminal, who 
finally died from the effects of the injuries inflicted on bimself. 
The killed and wounded exceed over !£0. 

The “‘London Mark Lane Express.” in its weekly review of 
December 2( th, of the grain trade, says: ‘ Prices in several of 
our markets have declined a shilling In Faris flour has been 
dull. The markets in Holland, Germany, Hungary. the Dana- 
tian principalities and Egypt generally show no change. At 
Dantzic fine old wheat is a shilling higher and best new is firm. 
At St. Petersburg quotations have ‘allen a shilling.” 

The receipts on account of British revenue from the Ist April, 
1875, when there was a balance of £6 2 5 322, to the 27th alt., 
were £46,533,372, against £43,771,846 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding financial ycar, which began with a 
balance of £7,44?,854. The net expenditure was £49,231,191 
against £4°%,6 9,914 to the same date in the previous year. The 
Treasury balances on the 2'th ult. amounted to £?,602,7’5, and 
at the same time in ! 874 to £3,44",5 6 

Great Britain has now Five powerful iron-clads under con- 
struction: the “Inflexible,” to carry four guns of the heaviest 
calibre; the “Shannon,” a nine-gun screw ship; the “Nelson” 
and “Northampton,” double-screw ships of twelve guns each, 
and the ‘*Temernire,” an eight-gun ship. 

The Prince of Wales is p ing his triumphant progress ip 
India, and is everywhere received with enthusiasm. According 
to the last census British India bad a population of 19),563, 48, 
distributed over an area of 9 4,49 square miles, or 211 per 
square mile, There being, however, much jungle and waste 
land in some parts, the population is in reality much denser 
Bengal counting *97, the Northwest Provinces 430, and Oudb 
418 to the square mile. Incluiing the States governed by 
native princes india bas 1,45),/44 squares miles, with a total 
population of 238,830,954 souls. Of the population of British 
India !4',00,10) are Hindoos, 49,000,000 Mobhammedans, and 
9060,0 0 Christia's, Parsies, Buddhists, Kc. ‘Lhe ( bristia s 








to the effect that her friends, ‘* the K——s,” have received from 


Presse” sees in the purchase a master move, and says, ** The | au intimate of th»irs living at Spezia, and believed to be perso- 
Suez Canal will be a new road to prosperity for England} and | nally acquainted with a certain priest there, an intimation that 
The Democratic ** Vorst-| this priest lately confessed a dying sailor in the same place— 


«ho made a startling disclosure regarding the death of Shelley, 


; : rehase. ‘Eng | which took place on Jaly &th 822 The sailor confessed, and 
eed heme ole hed oar by -d«s no ‘on Russian | asked the priest to give publicity to his avowal * that be was one 


of the crew that ran down the boat containing Shelley ard Wil- 


‘be British Lion,’ |liams, which was done under the impression that the rich 
this paper says, ‘ bas won success, while the Three Eagies are |‘ milord ’ Byron was on board with lots of money. They did not 


intend to sink the boat, but to board h-r and murder Byron. 
‘She sank,’ he said, ‘as soon as she was struck.’” 

Captain Trelawny, I need not say. is a naval man of much 
and varied experience. He saw Shelley off fcom Leghorn in the 
boat about 3 P. Mm, on Jnly Sth, searched for and discovered his 
corpse, and knows better than any one else all that can be ad- 
vanced on the subject. He has expressed in t e following terms 
his belief in the alleged confession of the sailor: ‘“Ihis account 
so exactly corresponds with the event, t'at 1 think it solves 
that which for balf a century has been a myste yto me and 
others.”” After this declaration by Trelawny, it would be im- 
possible for others, who only know about the event at second 
hand, to scout altogether, as a wild tale, unworthy of credit or 
investigation, the alleged confession of the defanct old sailor of 
execrable memory. 

The fact is, however, that the idea that Shelley and Williams 
were ran down, not merely drowned by the action of wind and 
wave, is nothi g new; nor even the idea tbat there had been foul 
play in the case. Both notions were started at the very time of 
the calamity. I propose to collect here the statements made by 
persons cognizant of the facts that transpired immediately after 
Shelley’s death. 

In Trelawny's book, ‘* Recollections of the Last Days of Shel- 
ley and Byron,” published iu 185%, we read that Captain Daniel 
Roberts, au old naval friend of Trelawny, superintended the 
building of the fatal bark. the “Don Juan;” he was still living 
tilt very lately, having died, I thi k, ouly in 1874. Then (p. 126) 
Trelawney narrates: “Un the 13th of August, 1822, I we t on 
board the Bolivar (Byron’s yacht). I bad previously engaged 
two large felnecas, with drags and tackling, to go before and en- 
deavor to find the place where Shelley # boat had fo indered; the 
cep ain ot one of tke feluccas having asserted that he was ont in 
the fatal eqnall. and had seen Shelley’s boat go down off Via 
Reggio, with all sail set,’ P. 145: ‘* This [the dragg ng for the 
“Don Juan’) was done for five or six days, and they succeeded 
in finding her battaleda in getting ber up. I then wrote the 
particulars to my friend, Captain Koberts, who was stil! at 
Genoa, asking hia to,complete the business. He not only 
found but got her np, and brofght her into the hurbor at Leg- 
horn.” Next follows a letter written by Roberts to Trelawny. 
**Pisa, September, '822. Dear T., we have got fast bold of 
Shelley’s boat, ard she is now safe at anchor off Via Reggio. 








Everything is in her, and clearly proves that she was not cap- 
number 90,000, of whom 250,00 are Earopeans or of Earope:m) sized think she must have swamped in a beavy sea We 
descent. ‘There are 26 languages spoken in Hindostan, A8|found in her two tranks—that of Williams containing money 
regards occupations India counts 1,236,000 Government ser-| and clothes, and Shelley's filled with bvoks and clothes.” ‘Then 
vants; 629,010 are en-ployed in religions and hospital service; lano her letter from Roberts: ‘*September i8th, 1822. °° * © 
there are 3',(40) fanatics und fakirs, 1! 000 astrolo.ers, 5 copjar- | Type two masts were carried away just above board, the bowsprit 
ors, 465 exorcises and 15-,0 0 persons devoted to edacation, | pro. en off close to the bows, t e gunwale stove in and the hull 
science and literature, 518 of whom are poets; 33 000 are em | half full of blue clay. 9 * * Qa a close examination of Shel- 


ployed in the courts of justice, 75.00 \ are doctors, and 218,050 | jey’s poat we find many of the timbers on the starboard quarter 


are professors of fine arts, which include rope dancers, snake 
charmers, &c. 


From Paris we learn t* at at a meeti g held « n December 20th, 


ings at Philadelphia had been granted. The plavs for the French 
section are now closed. The exhibitors ,will : umber more than 
two thousand. 

At the Paris Maritime and Fluvial Exhibition, lately closed, 
England took the greatest number ot prizes for objects coo- 
nected purely with 1 avigation. 

That the French are rapidly rising tofprosperity may be seen 
from the following figures representing the income of Paris 
theatres for the last eight years: In 1464 it amounted to 6,90 - 
000 francs, in 186) to :7,00',0 0, in 1870 [war] to 9,(0),0 0, iv 
1871 [war] to 7,000,000, in 1-72 to 14,0.0,000, 1e 1873 to 20 000,- 
0/6 in 1574 to 23,000,000, and this year it will ameunt to 25.,- 

09,000 francs. The working population of France comprises 
4,4 0.000, including women, childhen, and old men. The 
effective workers are 3,°0,000 comprising $0 ',00) masters and 
2,40°,(00 workmen [three men to one master]. Extractive in- 
dustries employ 14,717 masters and 163, 19 workmen- eleven 
men to one master; factories, 1°3,2!7 masters and 1.112,0C6 
men—six men to one master; workshops, 596,716 masters and 
1,06 ),444 men—less than two to one master. In France the 
average salary of workmen [without board or lodging) is 63 
cents; io Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, 34 cents; in Eng- 
land, 85 cents, living being 3+ per cent. dearer than in France. 
A terrible ebplosion occurred on December 13th in a coal 
aine at framieres, near Mons, Belgiam. A full force of men 
were at work at the time, and the luss of life is appalling. It 
is reported that 1 0 miners were killed. Eleven bave been 
taken out injured. The accident was caused by fire-damp. 





CartYLE anp Harvarp Cotitece.—the following is 
Thomas Carlyle’s response to the bestcwal of the degree of 
LL.D. upon bim by Harvard College: 
5 Cueyne Row, Curissa, November 2°rd, 1875. 

S rn: Some days ago I received your courteous and obliging 
letter, and along with it the University diploma appointed for | 
me on the 30th of June last, which now lies safely deposited | 
here. Iu return for all which I can only beg you to express to | 
the governing boards of the University my lively sense of the 
honor they have done we and my cordial thanks for this proof | 


broken. which makes me think for certain that she must have 
been run Cown by some of the feluccas in the squall.” 
Even betore the recovery of the ‘‘ Don Juan,” one circum- 





of the Centennial Commission, it was announced that the appli- — yo ee . oceurred. At ey ar a Jaly 9th, the 
cation of France for an increase of space at the exhibition build-|°°Y S!ter Shelley® disappearance, says Trelawny ip. 118), “I 


returned on bo.rd the ‘*Bolivar,” and resumed my examinations 
of the crew of the various boats which had returned to the port 
{of Leghorn] during the night. They either knew nothing or 
would say nothing. My Genoese (mate, with the qnick eye of 
a sailor, pointed out, on board a fishing boat, an English-made 
oar that he thought he had seep in Shelley's boat; but the en- 
tire crew swore by all the saints in the calender, that this was 
not 80,” 

Mrs. Shelley says (“Poetical Works of Shelley,” edited by W. 
M. Rosset:i, vol. i'., p. 295): “It, the ‘Don Juan’ bad gone 
down in ten-fathom water. It had not capsized, and, except 
such things as had floated from her, everything was found o1 
board exactly as it had been placed when they sailed. The boat 
itself was uniojared.” This last statement 18 not consistent 
with that made by Captain Roberts, as just quoted: we shall, of 
course, preter the evidence of the naval officer, founded on di. 
rect persoual inapection, to that of the lady. 

Leigh Hunt, in his *‘Antobiography,” speaks of the same 
matter. I regret that I cannot lay my hand on the book at the 
moment, but a reference made by myself some years ago sLows 
that, on page 12, 403 of this bo k (edition of 18:0) Haunt says 
that there was a whole in the stern of the ‘‘Don Juan,” and it 
was conjectured that a native boat had tried to board her pirati- 
a tempted byasum of money in dollars that was in the 

oat 
Captain Medwin (‘Life of Sielley,”’ vol. ii., p. 278) professes 
to hav. actually seen the disappearance of Shelley's boat, and 
this under circumstances hardly consistent with the idea of her 
having been ran down, whether purposely or otherwise. Bat 
| Medvia was a rather romancing writer; and, even if we attach 
| the most implicit credence to bis narrative, we cannot be sure 
that the bark he saw wasthe “Don Juan.” He says: “It is a 
strange coincidence that 1 should have been exposed in the 
same squal) which proved fatal to two of my oldest and best 
friends. I embarked on July 5th, with a party with whom I was 
acquainted, on board a merchant vessel we had hired at Naples 
for the voyage to Genoa. © * ® On the fourth day (July 





| 8th: the tail of the sirocco brought us into the Gulf of Genoa 


&° 2 * The squall at length came, the precise time of which 


I forget, but it was in the afternoon. * © * We must bave 
been five or six miles from the Bay of Spezia when it burst on 
us. As I stood with the glass upon deck, only ove sail was 
visible to leeward. Its rig differed from the ordinary one of 
the Mediterranean, the latine; and, from the whiteness of her 


no more shares to sell he will seli land. Commercial stations| of their friendly regard, which I naturally wish may long con-/ canvas and build, we took her for an English pleasure—boat. 


can easily be transformed iato military stations, and gradually 
we shall witness at the extremities and along the course 
of the Suez Canal the growth of" relays from Gibraitar. 


France, however, bas no serious cause for alarm. England has cordially wish all manner of p 
vital interests in India, with which her greatness her very exis-| wise men on both sides of the ocean. 


tence, are connected.” In Vienna, the comments 
the transactions are for the most part of a frieadly character. 


tinue on their part. Toward Harvard University | have long | 
had a feeling ot affection, in some respect almost veneration; | 
and to Harvard and to you, its distinguished President, [ now | 








rosperity and good esteem from 


+ Eliot. 


¢. Casiyie. 


She was hugging the wiad with a press of sail; and our skipper 
observed that she would soon have it. As he spoke a fierce 
gust drove furiously along, blackening the water, and soou 
evfolded the small craft in its misty arms; or, in Shelley's own 


&J 


With many thanks and | words— 
upon a a subscribe myself, sir, sincerely yours, 


Enveloping the ocean like a pall, 
It blotted out the vesse} from the view. 


Ol Bien 


” 
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THE ALBION. 











Then came a lull; and, as socn as we looked in the direction ot | 
the schooner, no trace of her was visible.’ Captain Roberts’s 
uccount (reproduced by Medwin from Mrs. Shelley. tallies with 
this. 


Reggio, at some distance from the shore, when a storm was' 
driven over the sea. It enveloped this and several vessels in| 
dark ness 


He watched from the light-hoase of Leghorn, with &| gio 
glass, the vessel in its homeward track. They were off Via|,) 


9 


— ~ 











"European Miscellanies. 


is aide-de-camp to a roy .] duke, with his wife’s maid. 
Tur Marquis or Ormonpe, the owner of large 


When the cloud passed onwards, Roberts looked |!anded property in Ireland, and one of the handsomest young 


Tus First Enouisa Starve or Cromwety.—The 
first public statue of Oliver Cromwell erected in England was 


ENGLAND HAS ANOTHER GRE;T sovial scandal in the| unveiled on the Ist of December in Manchester. The statue is 
ment of a well-known officer, who wears the Victorla cross | o¢ bronze, 


and, together with the pedestal, an unhewn block of 
stone, was the gift of irs. Abel Heywood to that city. The 
figure was constructed by Noble the Eoglish sculptor. Crom- 
well is represented as standing upon rough ground near a 


again, and saw every other vessel sailing on the ocean—except | men in Great Britain, will soon marry a daughter of the Duke/ broken tree stump. de is shown in the well known costume, 
this little schooner, which had vanished. Little did I suppose|of Westminster, the Astor of Eogland. 


* 9 * that this schooner which disappeared was Shelley's.” 
Mr. Peacock (‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for January, '86), p. 109) 


Ar PorrstapE, NEAR Brioaton, some working men 


offers an explavation, which should not be overlooked, of the engaged in b vilding operatio 8 have come across curious Roman 
damage done to the ‘Don Jaan;’ he had no personal knowl-|remains, comprising ciuerary urns containing boxes, a water- 


edge, however, of the facts. 


“Captai . Roberts,” he says, ‘‘first | bottle plate, de. 


Four urns Lave been recovered, but only one 


thought that she had been swamped bya heavy sea, but on | is complete. 
P | P 


closer examination, finding many of the timbers on the star- 
board quarter broken be thought it certain that she must have 
been ron down by a felucea in the squall. 
conjecture tre most probable. Her masts were gone and her 
bowsprit broken, Mr. ‘I'relawny had previously despatched 
two large feluccas with ground-tackling to drag for her. This 
was done for five or six days. They succeeded in finding her. 
bat failed in getting ber up; the task was accomplished by 
Captain Roberts. The specified damage to snch a fragile craft 
was more likely to have been done oy the dredging apparatus 
than by collision with a felncca.” 

The opinion expressed by the present Lady Shelley (‘‘Sheliey 
Memorials,” p, 21) follows that of Captain Roberts, not of Mr. 
Peacock. ‘Lhe probability seems to be that the yacht was run 
down by a felucea during the squall.” 

—Londen Academy. W. M. Rossgrtt. 

————-o ~+a > e 

A Rome correspondent gives this gossip about the 
Pope: ‘His Holiness, who is a great snuff-tiker, wears out five 
cassocks a year; each casso k costs twenty pounds. His red cope 
costs about thirty-two pounds; it lasts him about a twelvemontb, 
lis silk stockings, which are made bya Belgian house, cost 
focr pounds a pair. His shoes vary in price, according to the 
vature of the embroidered cross on them; one pair is decorated 
with crosses of brilliants, worth £4,000. Tne Pope's old clothes 
are eagerly sought after by devotes, who keep them as religious 
relics, and many are the faithful who write to him to beg the 
gift of an old slipper or pocket-handkerchief: but the Holy 
Father, as a rule, leaves the matter in the hands of his valet, 
who naturally makes fine pickings.” 





Tue wire or THE Ricut Hon. Huew Capers, a 
prominent Liberal and a member of the Gladstone Cabinet, died 
very suddenly on December Ist, while visiting at Mr. Dalgetty’s 
place, Lockesly Hall, in Hants. Early in the morning Mr. Chil- 
ders spoke to his wife, and receiv ng no answer he went round 
the bed. She was lying on the pillow, face downward, with ber 
head between the pillow and the side of the bed, and in her 
hand was a four ounce bottle, which had contained chloform, 
but was then emptr,ornearly so—a strong smell of chloform per- 
vaded the room, A small ‘‘drop’’ glass and a glass stopper were 
found under her. Mr. Childers felt near the heart, and discover- 
ing no palsat on he called his daughter and alarmed the house. 
A physician was at once sent for, but life had b-en extinct about 
two hours. It had been her custom to keep in her r oma 
small bo'tle containing eight or ten drops of chloroform, from 
which she would tske a sniff, thoagh often for months to- 
gether she bad no use for it, and he knew as a matter of fact 
that she bad oone in her room tor the last two mo ths. She 
dreaded sleeplessness as totally prostra:i g her. Mrs. Childers 
had brought the bottle of chloroform with ber from the town as 
a matter of precaution, as she would be »way till the end ot 
January. Jt was in the wasbstand drawer on the Monday night. 
and he suppose! that, being res less, she got out of bed, got the 
drop glass avd chloroform, and the night being bitterly cold, 
carried them back to bed, intending there to measure the ten 
drops. The bottle bad a glass stopper, and she probably went 
to sleep with the bottle i» her band, and the Leat forcing the 
stopper ont, the contents flooded the bed. The physician was 
of opinion that if the bottle had had a cork instead of a gluss 
stopper, Mrs. Childers would now have been alive. 

Arter Seven Centurtes.—Tue Tiwe-Brackenep 
TEMPLE OF ‘the JUGG*RNAUT TuMBL NG TO Pizces.—Au event of 
some importance recently occurred io connection with the Tem- 
ple of Juggernaat. Throughout the whole of the Empire there 
is no shrine so sacred as Pocree, and no spot where a devout 
Hindoo would rather die than beneath this great fane. The 
temple, which cost half a million sterling of the money of our 
times, is literally black with age. The storms cf nearly seven 
centuries, which are often so violent in the Bay of Bengal, have 
produced little impression ugon it, and until a few weeks ago it 
seemed as likely to remain as many centuries more. Many ot 
the large temples in the province are nowin ruins, but they 
have not fallen through the wearand tear of time. A silent 
but effectual power has been the cause of this destruction. 

The seeds of the peepul and banyan trees have got into the 
foundations. These have taken root; the sapling bas forced ite 
way through the fissures of the stones and in process of years 
the whole fabric has been loosened aud eventually brought 
down, and it seems probable that the Temple «i Jaggeraoaut 
will share the same fate, Atthe lete car festivale, as soon as 
the idols had been taken from their thrones for ther annual 
excursion, several large stones from the inner ro.f fell on the 
platform. Had they fallen a tew minotes earlier the idols wonld 
have been shattered to atoms, and in all probability there would 
have been a great loss of life. ‘The resident magistrate applied 
to the Governor f.r an engineer to inspect the damage. ‘his 
was found to bea very difficult task, as the temple is so dark. 
There are no apertures for the light; five or six lights are kept 
barning in the daytime, and even with these nothing is visible 
but the idols. It is but very rarely that temples are repaired, 
and the sound of the chisel and the hammer on the top of this 
great temple wi'l do more to weaken the faith of the Hindoo in 
Juggernaut than anything that has occurred ia the present 
generation. There will be no lack of money for any est mate, 
as the priests are very wealthy and the annual income of the 





flapped boots, heavy spurs, leather gauntlets, and a leather 
coat crossed by a broal sword belt. His sheathed sword reste 
on the ground, and his right band is upon its hilt. The bead 
is bare; The portrait is said to be a faitbful one. The London 
“Times” says of the sculpture: ‘“I'be artist bas nowhere strained 
for effect, but has everywhere worked outa conception grand 
and simple, and thus has attained the greatest effect. He has 





An Exes artist, Mr. Honpuess, while sketch- reized no special occasion, but the longer we contemplate the 
s - ‘ é , ” 


battle axe found in Great Britain. 


A SvicipE was committed on December 5th, from 


. ah tack ; tatue the more w reeive that it tains ¢t 
I think the first |img recently near Cawnbie, in Damfrieshire, discovered in an - © Geseeive tet 1S contaies .Coe aggregate of 


open drain the atove head of a Celtic baftle-axe, eleven inches 
and a half in thickness. This is [said to) be the largest Celtic 


the whole man—his wisdom in peace and his strength in war, 
his unflinching ambition and his severe piety.” The proceed- 
ings at the unveiling of the statue were unost ntations but im-. 
ressive. ‘Che neighborhood was thronged with spectators, A. 
etter was read fiom Curlyle'’s daughter in which the great 


the Colamu of Jaly, in the Place ce ta Bastille, Paris, At about essayist regretted by ;roxy his inability to be prosent at the 


five o'clock the guardian of the monument ascended to clear the 
As he approached a man on the ! sprang 
att ly muti- 


place of visitors. ) 
over the railings, and was afterwards picked up bhorri 
lated. Notbing was found on him to prove his identity. 


was stopped. 


dive shillings. ; 
resuited in saving 1:0,000 children from growing up i 
ignorance: 


Park is now complete, except the gilding 


two right angles in it must present. 


for the lady, with (5,0 damages. 


apples and plums to the value of five shillings. 


demning the conduet of the magistrates. 


Camborne Yeumanry. 


much more perceptible than on deck. When Blondin descend 


this unique feat, he was quiverin 


excitement, and bis face was deadly pale. He exclaimed 


never attempted anything like it before.” 


has never slumbered. 


+ 





agents to obtain 
fication of Scriptare. 


Tuk WORKMEN UNDER THE direction of Mr. L. A. 


ipts from the East for the veri 

















temple is said to amount to £64,000, The question which is 


Deata in aA Cuaper.—On December 5th, Mr. John | carried on. 
Doidge, senior Alderman of Launceston, E gland, attended the —_ = - 7 ome of 3 yee would maintaiu the 

" . . - position it bad held before. Me was proud {to knew that in the 
“i ne a prc — —— new Lown Hall of Rochdale au appropria’e resognition of the 
reac him across the seat the deceased's head fell back, and he 
expired. The event caused great excitement, and the service 


Iy tae Common PreEas division of the English Su 
preme (Court of Jadicature the daughter of a clergyman, Vicar 
of St. Bartholomew, Southsea, sued a country gentleman, living} man iu the woill,” “the Crichton of the music halls,’’ and 
at Devizee, the other day,tor having broken his promise to marry |‘ §Pitit of the nir.”’ Mle. Lolo warns rivals that ber high leap 
her. The counsel for the plaintiff remarked that, though the|.” patented, apd defiantly aids “as champions kings, queens, 
ietieeiiesh ined placed aaa pleas upon the record, nen aan eazles,and emperors of the air do not try to imitate at ’ Charles 
be no doubt that tbe promise had both been made and broken. Clifford applies to himevit Shakenpeare’s lines: 

48 the result of a consultation of counsel, a verdict was entered 


Mr. Witu1am Seymour, of Camborne, believed to be 
the oldest volunteer in the kingdom, was buried on December 
7th, with military honors. Ten minutes after the funeral left 
deceased’s house his attached wife died of heart disease. Mr. 
Seymour was 82 years of age, and was with the volunteer con 
tingent :t San-Sevastian, served in the Cornish Yeomanry and 4 ze . j 
the Sea Fencibles more than 60 years s nce, and was one of the|tbe London *Vourt Jouraal,” has a curious commemorative 
first to offer himself 16 years ago asa modern volunteer. ‘I'o| monument. 
the last he made himself an efficient member, and shot with the 


Bionoin’s Latest Exprorr.—Blondin, who was on 
board the ‘‘Poonah” Steamship, jon her last voyage, on bis way 
to Melbourne, walked along a rope stretched from the main to 


mizenmas’, 120 feet long, at a height of 6) feet. The motion of | position, untouched. fer about tifty years. 
the engine and the swaying of the vessel made this a difficult |no human foot, it is believed, has entered tuat:oom. And the 
operation, especially as the rolling at that great height was | reason is this: Fifty years ago a certain nn bleman was engagol 


ed to receive the cungratalations of those who saw him perform 


Tue Lonpox “World” gives an interesting sketch of |%*Y 904 gallant Captais of dragoons. 


Bernaye, the civil engineer in charge of the extensive works at 


ceremonies. Addresses were made by Mr. Abel Heywood andi 
other aldermen ot Manchester. and by Mr. Potter, who, in the 
course of his speech, remarked that this wrdy act of jastice to 
the memory of Cromwell was wost appropriate in that city 
where the greatest movements in favor of progress had been 
There was otLer work yet to do and he had no 








Protector had been made, inasmuch as, for the first time in 
recording the various king, (he figure of Cromwell appeared on 
the painted window between the two Cheiles’s, He hoped and 
trusted it would not be very long before the prejudices which 


ONE OF THE Goop results of the Education act in| might now be felt by some persons against the Protector would 
London, which is based on the American system, is that the| be 80 far overcome that a statue of Cromwell might be placed in 
attend nce of scholars has increased from 180,(00 to +80,600;|*B¢ Palace of Westminster. 
and this has not been done by harshness, for the number of 
parents fined does not exceed 6,00, and no fine has exceeded 
the firmness of the London School Board has 


He could not help thinking there 
was something contemptible something that was not cre jita- 
ble to England—that the memory of Cromwell shvuuld have 
been so long neglected. 


Music Hats Fino ravor 1n Enatanp to a much: 
greater extent than in this country, and, judging by the ad- 


THE STATUE OF THE LATE Prince Consort in Hyde vertisemeats in the ‘‘ Magvet,” published in Leeds, a talented: 

It is not expected | !ot of performers bave been developed. 
to prove satisfactory tc the public. The Queen insisted that it} ™®uagers in « card that he is ** the comic singer to listen to with: 
should be a sitting figure. Baron Marochetti produced one pleasure, the talk of Dablin and the idol of Belfast—bronght 
which was such a miserable failure that it had to be thrown back |[P ®% gentleman's sen and nota street Arab.” 
into the melting-pot. Mr. Foley then tried his hand, and did calls himvels “the little man with a big voice,” and says he has: 
bis best to modify the awkward appearance which a figure with been appearing in Dundee with “ terrific success;” also that: 


Arthur Clifton informs: 


Dick Schofield 


“talent, combined witb dress and style, caunot fail to please: 
Other performers are, according to their Lids tor engagementa, 
‘*the monarch of mimicry” “the great topical vocalist,” 
* the music bell-s,” ‘the comic king.” ‘the fannieest little 


My ears were never better fed 
With such delightful, pleasing harmony, 


INTELLIGENCE Has JusT been received at Ross Eng., [on Dwight’s Troupe “ the _ludies exquisitely graceful and the 
that the S-cretary of State for the Home Department bus grntiessen irveciatibly come. 
granted the release of Emily Davies, thi:teen years old, sen- 


tenced by the magistrates to fourteen days’ imprisonment and | faces, or indecent slang,canse the audie ce to roar with laughter. 

four years’ subsequent detention in a reformatory for stealing | Gentlemen of the band at the different halls say they never heard 
The inhabitants | more hearty laughter.” The acwe of rivalry is reflected, how- 

of the town were from the first very indignant at the so-calied | ever, in the following advertiser ent: 

enormity of the sentence, and public meetings were held con- 


Brady aud Jobnson say: * Pro- 
prietors will please understand the above are real!y comic en- 
tertainera, who, without the aid of clog wholloping, slapping 


I ‘ek WOOLLEY, 
WOOLLEY JOK! POOR JOK WOOLLEY! 
Tre Man Without Talent! 
UNFOKILUNATE JUKE WOOLLTY! 
The Man who Copies Everybudy ! 
SERVE JOK WOOLLEY RIGHT! 
Nobody Copies Him! —.Not Good. Enough ! 
Still Proprictors wit! Engage Him. 
POOR UNFURTUNATE;JOX WOOLLEY! 


A Curious Romance.—Norfolk street, Strand, swys 


Au observant spectator will notice that the first— 
fi.or windows of a large house at the corner of Howard street 
present a peculiar appearance. ‘I'he shutters are up, and they 
are covered thickly with dust, while through the chinks can be 
seen the blinds, also tbick with dust, and moldering away with 
age Those shutters and blinds have been in exactly the sane 
Dnring that time 


to be married, the day «as fixed, the wedding morning arrived, 
the breakfast was laid out in that spacious and handsome room, 


and perspiring from sheer | the bridegroom was readyto proceed to church when it was 


, | discovered that the bride wis missing; a votein ber handwrit- 


“Well, I have done it—I knew it was to be done, but I have|ing was found addressed to the bridegroom, bri: fly i forming 


bim that she bad eloped that morning with his ‘‘best man,” a 
The j lted bridegroom 


: did not say much; bat be weot »lone tothe roo. in whieh the 
the work «f Baroness Burdett-Contts in behalf of morality and wedding breakfast was laid ont, with his own hands pnt np the 
humanity. The energetic munificence of this lady bas built! shuc:ters and drew the bli ds, locked the door and took the 


eburches and schools in desolate districts in London and in the! key. He gave orders that the door shonid be nailed up and 
provinces, She has planted the Cbarch of Engla 4 its«lf in barred with padlocked bars, aud taat no one should enter the 
several of our colonies, by endowing bwhoprics in Australia, in |?0™ ®Raln , ; 
the Cape of Good Hope and British Columbia, at an aggegate the room in question shouid remap avtoucbed, aud a sum of 
cost that might have purchased a principality cf broad acres for | ‘2 9 per aonum was paid to the tenant to compensate bim for 
her own enjoyment. A society for improving the condion of the | ‘Ue deprivation of the use of the room. 
aborigines was also instituted at her suggestion and by ber aid. been dead some years, but it is believed the room has never 
Her interest in every effort to promote religious koowledge been entered since he closed it, aud there are the “wedding 

She pr vided fands for Sir Henry meats” moldering sile tly away, aud the oruameuts crambling 
Janes’s topographical survey of Jerusalem, and she e+ ployed | ‘240 dast in the tuuereal gloom, 


When the house was let, it was +tipulated that 
The nobleman has 
AN ANALysiIs oF oNe hundred and nineteen separate 


samples of ale and porter sold over the counter by publicans in 
various parts: f London, shuws such a percentage of alcobcl 


ee ; . x J P that it is obvious that a person who drinks two quarts of four- 
agitating all priests is what isto be done with tbe idols while Chatham dockyard, have at length succeeded in completely : . 


the repairs are being made? The officers of the temple are 
most anxions to have the idols restored to their thrones. They | 
propore that an inner ceiling of wood shall be made to protect; 
the idols and the worshippers; but there would be so much; 
danger should there Le another fall of stones that the Rejub 
will not consent.— London Times, 


Two women, Miss UnME and Miss Richardson, have} 
commenced business in London as conveyancers. Their cham- 
bers are in Chancery Lane. 








unesrthing the large war vessel that was recently discovered 


penny ale «r porter consumes more alcohol than 1s contained in 


balf a pint of brandy or whiskey. This will, no doubt, astunish 


imbedded many feet below the surface during the progress of|« good many people who are apt to think a couple of quarts of 
the work of excavating for the large fitting-out basin in connec- | ale a day quite a moderate allowance, and when they find iotox- 


tion with the dock-yard extension. The authorities of the yard 


ication from beer among the lower classes 80 common are apt to 


think that the vessel in question is one of the Englis» vessels|attribute it to some mysterious adalieration ot beer and ale 
sunk to impede the passuge ot the Dutch fieet at the time of| ‘fhe London ‘Sanitary Record,” however, says the main aduite- 
their going up the Medway to destroy the dockyard and Upnor| ration of ale and porter practised in Lendon is the addition of 


Castle, so that it has now been buried upward of 20) ye rs. 
Seven guns of small calibre have been found with the ship, 
besides large quantities of shot and many articles of interest, 


angar or treacle and water, and the lamentab!e frequency 01 iu- 
toxication is mainly due to excess of quantity rather than to 
defect in quality of beer, 
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THE ALBION. 











Memories on which we dwell— 
Are they those that, well defined 
By their crystal clearness, quell 
Saddest longings of the mind ? 
Or which, softly indistinct, 
Full of shadows as in dreams, 
By their mystic beauty link 
Reality to that which seems? 


Faces on our way through life, 
Haunting every step we take, 

Some tliat help us through the strife, 
Some we love for their own sake; 

Are they those on which are stamped 
Energy of thoug!.t and will; 

Action that is never cramped, 
Working always, restless still? 


Rather those o’er which are thrown 
Gleams of mellow, tender light, 
Winged grace of heart and soul, 
Charmed sense of conscious right. 
Artists that we choose apart 
Frow the few who high are set, 
Just because their lesser art, 
Quivers o’er a dead regret; 


Are they those who, firm of hand, 
Try the veil of life to raise, 
Though they knew the spirit-land 
Never may reward their gaze ? 
Rather those who by a touch, 
Or a subtle, silver gleam, 
Show the sunlit thoughts that rush 
Out of some fantastic dream. 


Chords from out some well worn strain, 
Struck at random when alone 
Often shadow forth a pain 
Drifting into deeper tone. 
Voices, musical and sweet, 
Sunlit with emotion rife, 
Like the touch of angel-feet, 
Thrill across our inner life. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





A DAUGHTER'S FATE. 
“Your blessing, father !” 
A fair young girl and a stalwart youth 
knelt at the feet of astern-browed man of 
middle age. It was a fine tableau—the 
impressive dignity of the elder man, the 
almost perfect grace of the maiden, the 
large, strong mould of the younger man, 
‘with its expression of subdued power, were 
well displayed by the attitudes of each. 
There had been a fleeting expression of 
surprise on the father’s face, as the young 
pair approached and knelt beside him; but 
it pessed, leaving an air of stern determina- 
tion fast settling upon his features. 
He composed himself, and, after the first 
brief glance, lcoked straight before him, 
in entire silence waiting until all should be 
eaid. 
It was the girl who asked his bless- 
ing, and that spoken, in a sweet 
trembling voice, she bowed her head; 
and her companion took up the thread of 
epeech where she had dropped it. 
“I have not much to offer Elizabeth, sir, 
but youth and health, and a warm, loving 
heart. -I never loved any one before, and 
I know that-I shall love and cherish her to 
the latest day of my life. I have my little 
farm, partly paid for, as you know, the 
bit of a shelter that will suffice for us, and 
these strong hands. Ican stand between 
her and want, and perhaps I shall be rich 
some day. I think she loves me, and that 
T can make her happy.” 
“Get up, Elizabeth. Young man you 
should kneel to God alone. I am busy 
now; go away, and do not disturb me with 
your foolishness.” 
The pair rose to their feet—the girl with 
drooping, downcast face, from which the 
blushes had all faded, leaving there the 
whiteness of despair. The youth looked 
awkward, puzzled, and half ashamed. 
“Didn’t you understand me, Mr. Lyndon?” 
he commenced, hesitatingly, aftera glance 
at the girl, which was not answered. “I 
meant to ask you to give me Elizabeth for 
a wife. Maybe, I did not say it plain 
enough.” 
» “I comprehend. 
away ?” 
“But, Mr. Lyndon——” 
“Ah, you mean to say that I have not 
replied definitely to your question. Very 
well, then; I can remedy that matter. 
Elizabeth will not marry at present. I 
shall keep her at home. She will not mar- 
ry you in any ease. Please, go.” 

Without more words the pair silently 
withdrew, Side by side, still silent, they 
malked to the outer door, then down the 






































And now will you go 








path that led to the gate. 
paused and the youth spoke. 

“Are we to part, Elizabeth?” he asked, 
sadly, yet fondly lifting up the white, 
downcast face. 

“You heard my father, George,” she an- 
swered. 

“And you agree with him? 
give me up ?” 

“I must, George.” 

The tone was very sad, but it expressed 
surprise as well. Never in her life had she 
comprehended the possibility of disobedi- 
ence to her father. He had said she 
was toremain home, that she was not to 
marry at present, was not,in any case, to 
marry George. With her this was final. 
Since he had said it, it must be true. 

With George it was different. He did 
not recognize her father’s authority. 
True, he had been trained, as she had, in 
the strictness of Christian ideas, but his 
parents had been less stern, less entirely 
forgetful of the claims of feeling. They 
would not have exacted such unquestioning 
obedience in matters vitally concerning 
their son’s happiness, without taking into 
account his wishes and the reasonable as- 
pects of the case. They could be softened 
by entreaties, and moved by argument. 
He had yet’to learn that Mr. Lyndon was 
to be approached in no such manner. In 
his household there was no law but his will, 
and he governed in the old despotic man- 
ner of the Hebrew patriarchs. I think 
nothing could have astonished him more 
than that one of his children should have 
dared to question his decison. 

The first cloud rose up between the 
lovers. George thought Elizabeth might 
prevail with her father, as he could have 
done with ls. and when she refused even 
to make the trial, he, witha lover’s injustice, 
ascribed the refusal to coldness. 

“You do not love me—you have never 
loved as I do,” were his last words; and 
Elizabeth carried them away with her 
stricken heart tothe solitudeof her cham- 
ber, where she went to brood a brief in- 
terval over her misery. 

She was the eldest of ten mother less 
children, her father’s housekeeper; and 
there was little leisure for grief in her busy 
life. When it was time she went down and 
prepared the evening meal, called the young 
brood, arranged them carefully and order- 
ly at table, then summoned her father. 
He came in, glanced a moment at her 
pallid face, drawn and aged by the sorrow 
she had borne, and was struggling against 
frowned upon her—and then proceeded 
to say grace in a long * extemporaneous 
prayer, in which he did not fail to denounce 
the sinof disobedience to parents, and to 
lacerate the poor bleeding ‘heart of his 
child by many allusions and scripture 
quotations suited to her case in his view 

f it. . 

; The meal passed in silence. Elizabeth 
retained her composure by a powerful 
effort. When her father had retired to his 
study she turned mechanically to her 
duties. In an hour the brood were all 
tucked away upon downy pillows, and the’ 
patient elder sister was alone—alone with 
her bitter grief. She had sat an hour over 
a low fire, in a chaos of thought, before her 
father joined her. It was unusual—she 
had not expected him. But he sat down 
near her, and opened the discourse with a 
freezing coldness in tones and words, 

“I perceive your wicked and unregener- 
ate heart, my child, has risen up in rebel- 
lion against the decision made by me in 
the due exercise of my paternal authority. 
Remember, that you are not only to obey 
your parents with outward service, but 
you are to honor them—honor their judg- 
ments, their authority, their wisdom. This 
you are evidently not doing. Now your 
duties lie here, you cannot leave home at 
present; and, as I intimated to-day, 
George Allen is not one whomI ean re- 
ceive as your husband and my son-in-law. 
When the proper time arrives, I will, my- 
self, select a suitable companion for you, 
and until then I desire to see you fulfilling 
cheerfully your present duties.” 

“But, father,” exclaimed the girl, driven 
to desperation and remonstrating for the 
first time in her life with her parent, 


There they 


You will 





“I tove George Allen—we love each other 
—and I never can marry any one else. I 
will stay with you—I do not wish to leave 
you. We can wait, or why can we not all 
live together ?” 

She paused, petrified by the cold stare 
with which Mr. Lyndon regarded her. 
Astonisment blended with indignation in 
that gaze. He rose up after a moment, and 
moved towards the door. 

“I have signified my will in the mat- 
ter,” he said, “and there need be no more 
words.” 

He closed the door, and as his heavy, 
even footfalls met her ear, Elizabeth real- 
ized, amidst the dull despair that closed 
around her life, that his decision was as ir- 
revocable as fate. 

And thus this father dared, in the name 
of Christian duty, to lay impious hands 
upon the destiny of the child entrusted to 
him, and to crush with relentless authority 
the fragrant blossom of her young life. 

A month later he announced that he 
was about to change his residence; and the 
summer blooms that witnessed the loves of 
Elizabeth and George Allen had hardly 
changed to autumn fruitage, ere she found 
herself transplanted to the alien soil of an- 
other and far distant country, and effectu- 
ally separated from tke region of her smit- 
ten hopes. 

With man’s ordinary injustice, George 
Allen could never quite divest himself of 
the belief that Elizabeth might have bro- 
ken away from the bonds that held her. 
He did not forget her, but ere many months 
were past he admitted consolations; and 
convinced at last, that his pursuit of her 
would be hopeless, he married auother. I 
think he lead an easy, humdrum, not un- 
happy existence. His nature was not pro- 
found like hers; and, like most men, life’s 
externals sufficed for him, except in the 
rare moments when thought intruded 
among his busy hours. 

But Elizabeth did not forget. A pale 
martyr, she took up the cross of duty. 
Life’s ways were rugged and dusty. They 
were hidden, burning ploughshares of sor- 
row trodden by her feet, and her heart 
bled daily with its inward anguish. But 
she lived and endured without sign, as 
myriad sister women have done, and per- 
formed all the routine of her duties so 
patiently and, and with such outward 
cheerfulness, that even her grim father ap- 
proved and honored her with some rare 
commendation. And so years went away, 
and Elizabeth was twenty-five—a grave 
and comely woman, with thonght en- 
throned upon her broad high brow, and a 
firm compression of her red lips, and a 
world of low sad sweetness in her voice. 

At the end of that time many of the 
young brood were scattered, those who 
still remained at home were self-selpful, 
and her tasks were lightened. Elizabeth 
began to look forward to growing old in 
peace, and remaining in the home nest, 
when all the fledglings were flown, and _liv- 
ing out her calm spiritual life there alone. 
But her anticipations were not to be ful- 
filled. Her father summoned her to an in- 


terview, and announced that the time had [| 


arrived when her home duties permitted 
her tomarry. He had selected for her a 
husband, who would also be his assistant 
in all matters of business, and his succes- 
sor in the ownership of the fine farm upon 
which the homestead stood. 

“I should think a month’s time enough 
for your preparations; so we will fix four 
weeks from to-day for your wedding,” he 
added, as if the whole subject had been 
matured in his own mind, and was thus 
definitely fixed. 

Elizabeth had listened in silence and 
terror. Mr. Otway, the man named had 
ever been an object of complete indiffer- 
ence toher. Now he suddenly became one 
of dread and hate. She could not be 
silent, and she burst forth with a vehem- 
ence that once more disturbed the calm 
egotism of her father. 

“You separated me from the man I 
loved,” she cried, “and I saw my happiness 
destroyed without a murmur. But I can 
never marry another. I have never for- 
gotten George Allen, but I have grown 
content with my barren, loveless life, And 
I could not take upon myself the yows of 


| weaiock Minout perjury. Father do not 
: condemn me to make my life so degrading 
| a falsehood.” 

Again that cold petrifying stare seemed 
| turning her heart to marble. 

“I did not expect this nonsense from 
you, Elizabeth. Let me hear no more of 
it. My plans are arranged, and your part 
is either prompt obedience or banishment. 
I will disown and disinherit you, and you 
shall be driven forth in disgrace, if you do 
not yield to my wishes. Go now, and con- 
sider the subject until to-morrow, when I 
shall expect your consent.” 

A month later the sacrifice was consum- 
mated. Toa girl reared in all the stern- 
ness of religious ideas, the penalty of 
deliberate disobedience was a fearful one. 
And terrible was the disgrace of banish- 
ment and disinheritance. There was her 
father’s unhappiness to be considered, and 
the welfare of the children to whom she 
had so long filled a mother’s place, and the 
ignomy of her fate to be shared by and re- 
flected upon them. There was above all the 
custom of unquestioning obedience, which 
had already wrecked her life. She yielded, 
and went far more solemnly to her hated 
bridals, than she would have lain down 
upon the couch of death. She had sealed 
her heart into a living tomb, never, alas, to 
be opened. No hope for this life, nor the 
future, gave one ray of brightness to her 
soul. The sin she was committing, in her 
gloomy faith, shut her out from even the 
inmost hope, of pardon, 

Can you imagine the utter desolation, 
the long, desert reaches of such a life? No 
love, no hope, no joy ever reached it, till 
after many years a child was born to her, 
to soften a little the marble hardness of 
the heart so cruelly sinned against. 

Soon after this hapless union the old 
father died, and her sacrifice had been 
vain. Mr. Otway, her husband, soon scat- 
tered the rich inheritance which his mar- 
riage had brought him—the home was 
broken up—the little flock separated—and 
Elizabeth compelled to leave them all be- 
hind her when she accompanied her hus- 
band to the new home he sought in the 
colonies. She had suffered in vain. No 
human being had been gladdened by her 
sacrifice. 

This ill-assorted couple, bound to each 
other in external bonds from which each 
shuddered in wunconquerabdle repulsion, 
struggled on formany years; but at last, 
by the working of inevitable laws, rather 
than by any design, they were separated. 
Otway has become in his age a wanderer 
over many lands; and Elizabeth, his suffer- 
ing wife, in age and poverty, finds her sole 
consolation in the faithful daughter who 
has inherited much of her gentle nature, 
with a more quiet persistence, and a pro- 
founder estimate of duty. Tyranny, such 
as desolated her mother’s life, could never 
touch hers, because she regards duty to 
conviction and to truth above all human 
authority, and well understands the na- 
ture of the wrong that crushed her feebler 
mother go relentlessly. 





AN INGENIOUS DECEPTION, 


Sanerant relates the following anecdote 
of Schwartz, a famous German painter: 
Having been engaged to paint the ceiling 
of the Town Hall at Munich by the day, his 
love of dissipation induced him to neglect 
his duties, and the magistrates and over- 
seers of the work were frequently obliged 
to hunt him out of thetavern. As he could 
no longer drink in quiet, he stuffed an im- 
age of himself, left the legs hanging down 
between the staging where he was accus- 
tomed to work, sent one of his boon com- 
panions to move the image two or three 
times a day, and to take it away at noon 
and night. By means of this deception he 
drank without the least disturbance for a 
whole fortnight together, the inn-keeper 
being aware of the plot. The officers came 
around twice a day to look after him, and 
seeing the well-known stockings which he 
was accustomed to wear, suspected noth- 
ing wrong and went on their way, greatly 
extolling theit new convert as the most 
industrious and conscientious painter in 
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{EATING HORSE. 


Ihave just left, neither sick nor sorry, 
a great “horse, mule, and ass” banquet at 
theGrand Hotel. Itwasthethird,and by far 
the most complete and important, dinnergiv- 
en by the Paris Society of Hippophagi. About 
seventy people sat down. There were four 
ladies, of whom one was Mme. Blatin, 
widow of Dr. Blatin who founded the se 
ciety. The chair was taken by Mr. A. S. 
Bicknell, a zealous English hippophagist. 
I have never to my knowledge tasted 
horseflesh before this day. say advisedly 
to my knowledge, because 1e must be a 
bold man who would pretend to know what 
is the composition of Lyons, Arles, or Lille 
sausages. I certify at once that every 
dish was very good. In no one was there 
anything disagreeable in the slightest de- 
gree, either in taste or smell. The one 
thing contrary to anticipation was the ab- 
sence of anything likea new flavor. Had 
I not known beforehand, I should have 
supposed throughout the dinner that I was 
eating various preparations of beef—I don’t 
say mutton, because neither horse, ass, 
nor mule are at all like mutton. Several 
changes were made in the bill of fare pub- 
lished by anticipation. Instead of a soup 
of the “three discredited ones”—horse, 
mule, and donkey—there was served a 
consomme made from boiled horse alone, 
It was simply as good a soup as I ever 
tasted, without any characteristic differing 
from an ordinary first-rate pot au few. 
Following the bill of fare we had next, as 
hors-@ euvre, ass-milk butter, good enough, 
but rather insipid, and horse sausage from 
Beaucaire, which nobody could distinguish 
from the ordinary spiced pork sausage 
from the neighboring town of Arles. In- 
stead of “sea horse,” which would have 
been a more appropriate dish of fish, we had 
some excellent turbot, upon which the 
weak brethren, if there were any, might 
regale themselves. There was then horse 
fillet froasted. It was toothsome and ten- 
der; not so good as the very best sirloin I 
have tasted, but far better than the aver- 
age beef served in restaurants. I did not 
much like the donkey’s liver, which seemed 
to me rather strong. The tongues of 
horse, ass, and mule, served with different 
sauces, could not be distinguished from 
tongues of beeves, muttons, or goats. It 
is disparagement to the “Filets de mulets 
piques au truffes” to say that I thought 
the truffles the best part of the dish, 
Again, there wasa dish for faint-hearted 
guests, toinsure a good dinner for every- 
body. There were truffled capons. There 
was a saladsaid to be prepared with horse- 
oil, which, notwithstanding the surround- 
ings calculated to overcome all prejudice, 
I could not bring myself to try. The 
Chairman, Mr. Bicknell, delivered in Eng- 
lish a most able speech, under the disad- 
vantage of not being ynderstaad by the 
greater part of his audience, who were 


Frenchmen, In answer to the ques- 
tion, which he said was often asked. How 
long has horseflesh been thought fit for 


food? he said “from the earliest history.” 
Hippocrates, whose name, he observed, 
seemed made to patronize a hippophagic 
society, had certified that the flesh of 
horse was more nourishing than that of 
the ox. In the early ages of Christendom 
horseflesh was common. St. Boniface had 
written against it on account of certain 
horse feasts, which he looked upon as im- 
pediments to the conversion of barbarians 
to Christianity, and thereupon the Pape in- 
terdicted the useof it. Hence the notion 
that the flesh of horse was not good for 
food. The society desired now to react 
against this prejudice, not to furnish an 
additional luxurious dish to the rich, who 
did not want one, but seriously to augment 
the necessary diet of the poor. There 
were hundreds of families in a deteriorated 
state of health for want of animal food, 
while there were thousands of horses left 
to rot or given to dogs, which, but for 
prejudice, might benefit humanity. In an- 
swer to the objection that the horse was 
more valuable to keep than to kill, he said 
there was a very large average number of 
healthy horses disabled by accidents which 





might be too tough for the spit, it would 
make excellent soup; and that medical 
science had ascertained that even if a horse 
were attacked with glanders, farey, or 
greasy heels, his flesh, when cooked, would 
not be unwholsome. ‘The /arve which in 
pigs engendered the dangerous disease 
called trichinosis, were never found in 
horses. Mr. Bicknell, in conclusion, ex- 
pressed the opinion that, although the 
society might make great progress in 
France, the prejudice was so strong in Eng- 
land that he did not see his way to the 
proximate setting up in London of so much 
as a single horse-butcher’s stall. On com- 
ing away I was presented with a hand- 
some photograph of the horse, mule, and 
ass which had been slaughtered to furnish 
the banquet. Iam glad I did not see this 
picture sooner. It is no doubt sentimental- 
ism not justifiable by reason; but I should 
have resisted from tearing with my teeth 
the flesh of such pretty creatures. No 
doubt an ox munching grass is sympa- 
thetic ; but somehow the horse has affini- 
ties nearer to our human hearts.-—Frank 
Buckland. 





HAND-SHAKING, 


“Who is it that will shake hands 
with me?’ asks Job. “A man void of 
understanding strikes hands, and be- 
cometh surety in the presence of his 
friends,’ saith the wise King of Israel. 
In this old-world custom of striking 
hands, hand-shaking, no doubt, orig- 
inated, for, before it became a mere 
friendly greeeting, a shake of the hand 
was accepted as a pledge. When Fer- 
dinand and Miranda strike their ten- 
der bargain, he says, “Here is my 
hand,’’ and she replies, “And mine 
with my heart on it.” Dunbar, Lord 
Treasurer of Scotland, congratulating 
Yelverton upon having made his peace 
at Court, said to him, “I will desire 
your friendship, as youdo mine, and 
I will promise to do you my best; 
whereupon as pledge I give you my 
hand!’ Andso, shaking Yelverton by 
the hand, he bade him farewell. 
Nowadays a shake of the hand may 
mean very much, or nothing at all. 
The strong, hearty grip for grip of two 
old, long-parted friends, “meeting un- 
expectedly, is one thing; the nerve- 
less, loose, indifferent clasp of ac- 
quaintaneeship another. Sydney 
Smith attempted to classify hand- 
shakes, dividing them into the high 
official, the sepulchral, the digitory, 
the shakus rusticus, and the retentive. 
The first was practiced by the then 
Archbishop of York, ‘whoa kept his 
body erect, carried your hand aloft to 
a leyel with his chin, and gave it a 
rapid, short shake,” Sir John Mack- 
intosh affected the sepulchral, “lay- 
ing his open hand flat on your palm, 
so coldly you were hardly aware of its 
contiguity.” The digitory—in favor 
with the high clergy—was adopted by 
Brougham, who used to put forth his 
foretinger with, ‘‘How are you!”’ The 
shakus rusticus was having “your 
hand seized as in an iron grasp, be- 
tokening rude health, a warm heart, 
and distance from the metropolis, but 
producing a sense of relief when your 
hand is released with the fingers un- 
broken.”’—All the Year Round, 

Forty years ago 58,000,000 cigars were 
manufactured yearly, now the con- 
sumption demands 742,000,000, 





A Guinea Sermon.—We have from the 
old country the story of adissenting minis- 
ter who was paid to preach a sermon on 
some special occasion in the chapel of a 
neighboring town. As the congregation 
was not very rich, he was informed before- 
hand that they could not afford to pay him 
more than a guinea for his discourse. 
When the service was over he received in 
the vestry the congratulations of the elders, 
who were loud in their admiration of his el- 
oquence. He turned round upon them 
with almost a smile of contempt, and said, 
“Do you call that an eloquent sermon? I 
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ECCENTRIC WILLS, 


The head of a_ great industrial 
family, which has been renowned for 
generations for its eccentricities, re- 
marked in his will: “Tomy only son 
who never would follow my advice, 
and has treated me rudely in very 
many instances, instead of making 
him my executor and residuary 
legatee, (as till this day it was,) I 
give him £100,000.”’ It is on record 
that another gentleman once directed 
his executors to purchase a copy of 
a picture representing a viper bit- 
ing the hand of the man who had 
saved it, and to give that to a 
certain friend of his, in lieu of a 
legacy of £3,000 which he had left him 
by a former will, aow revoked and 
burned. “I give and devise to my 
son, Daniel Church.’ said Mr. 8. 
Church, in his will, “‘only one shilling, 
and that is to hire a porter to carry 
away the next badge and frame he 
steals.”’ Dying people have often had 
thusa grin at their friends’ expense. 
A certain magnate of Plymouth once 
decreed by his will that his wife should 
cut off one of his toes or fingers to 
make sure he was dead, adding that he 
made the request so that “as she had 
been troubled with one old fool, she 
will not think of marrying a second,” 
though why her cutting off a toe from 
her deceased lord should have pre- 
vented her choosing a successor to 
him does not clearly appear. A Mr, 
Swain, of Southwark, gave “to John 
Abbot and Mary, his wife, six pence 
each, to buy for each of them a_ halter, 
for fear the Sheriffs should not be pro- 
vided,” A Mr. Darley left to his wife 
a shilling, “for picking my pocket of 
60 guineas.” A bookseller in Bond 
street, London, is said to have left the 
handsome legacy of £50 to Elizabeth 
Parker, whom, through my foolish 
fondness, I made my wife, without 
regard to family, fame or fortune; 
and who, in return, has not spared, 
most unjustly, to accuse me of every 
crime regarding human nature save 
highway robbery.” 

Seay 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Benson Smith, a Chappaqua farmer, was 
served with meat by Mr. John Kipp, the 
butcher, until Mr. Kipp became satisfied 
that Mr. Smith did not intend to pay him, 
and Mr. Kipp’s brother, who drives the 
meat wagon, became incensed at Mr. 
Smith’s failure to settle the bill. One day 
last week he met Smith. Young Kipp was 
on the wagon delivering meat. He stopped 
Smith and asked him to pay up. In the 
parley the boy lost his temper and said, “If 
I was off the wagon I would take it out of 
you.” 

Mr. Smith smiled and invited the boy to 
get right down and do it. Theaccommodat- 
ing boy jumped down and sailed in, and af- 
ter he had finished, Mr. Smith’s counten- 
ance was a spectacle to behold. Young 
Kipp, unhurt, drove away whistling. 

Mr. Smith then went before Justice St. 
John and sued out a warrant, and when the 
case was called for trial a jury was demand- 
ed. The jury having been completed, Mr 
Kipp’s lawyer hurriedly asked Mr. Kipp. 
whether he had given Mr. Smith a receipt. 
“No,” he answered in astonishment. 
“Then give him.one.” Mr. Kipp quickly 
complied, and Mr. Smith took it in wonder. 

“Now if your Honor pleases,” said the 
lawyer, “I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that the assault complained of was the 
fulfilment of a contract duly made. The 
consideration was the amount of the bill 
which the boy was to take in his own way 
out of Smith.” 

The Justice declined to deal with the 
knotty point and turned it over to the jury, 
and they lost notime in deciding that the 
complainant had no case. 





A skeptical old rascal in Philadel- 
phia has written an eighty-five paged 
pamphlet, in which he endeavors to 
prove, in spite of the overwhelming 
testimony to the contrary, that Mary 
never had a little lamb] 
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§THE LONDON HUMAN HAIR MARKET. 


For one prime natural product the emis- 
saries of fashion must goto Mincing lane. 
Judging from the quantities in which it is 
imported, this article must be in consider- 
able demand. The “lot” with which we are 
more immediately concerned is lying in 
Cross lane, and weighs some five thousand 
pounds—a tolerably large consignment of 
an article which is—well !—not necessary, 
perhaps, but apparently finds customers 
readily enough. It is human hair. The 
great bulk of it comes from China, is black 
as coal and coarse as cocoa-nut fibre, but 
of magnificent length. Many a Chinese 
head has been shorn to produce these tons 
of material, to be sold only in lots of two 
ceases (of about four hundred pounds) each, 
and expected to realize about half a crown 
a pound in this wholesale transaction. 
Skilled experts are weighing and feeling 
the long tresses, but soon leave them to 
investigate the various shades and quali- 
ties of one bale of choice European, worth 
ten or eleven times as much as the Chinese. 


Whence comes this ? From Germany 
mainly—from Russia and from France 
sometimes. Here lies a heap of samples 


culled from this valuable bale, with the 
weights of each color carefully attached. 
With what variety and richness of hues 
glow these long, fine, silky tresses; ranging 
from the deepest brown, through every 
shade of ruddy anburn and sunny chest- 
nut, tothe purest gold and fairest flaxen. 
What a monument of  self-abnegation is 
here! whata picture of self-sacritice ! for 
when woman parts with her hair, she per- 
forms anact far more trying than when 
she parts with her jewels. That maiden 
must be poor indeed who parts with 
her crowning charm for a few shillings. 

Legends to the contrary notwithstanding, 
how can she get more than a pitiful sum, 
when achoice bale, after passing through 
the hands of the shearer, the local mer. 
chant, and the importer, and paying cost of 
transport, will fetch no more than seven- 
and-twenty shillings per pound? Th 
blonde madchen, whose superb tresses 
hold in my hand, did not, I apprehend, g 
much for them. Perhaps a few florin~ 
little enough, according to our estimate of 
money, but yet suflicient to keep the wolf 
from her mother’s door fora little space, 
But this silken crown, which brought its 
original owner so little, must pass through 
many hands before it adorns the still hand- 
some head of Lady Barepoles, who is not 
quite the woman she was when when Bare- 
poles became the captive of her bow and 
spear in her first season—but is yet a leader 
of fashion.—Al/ the Year Round, 


A British journal says the cows on the 
island of U-hant, off the coast of Brittany, 
feed principally on seaweed, whereby their 
milk is impregnated with iodine, and ic is 
proposed to use this medicated milk for 
the cure of diseases, 





Warts may be removed, says a cele- 
brated physician, by rubbing them night and 
morning witha moistened piece of muriate 
of ammonia. They soften and dwindle away, 
leaving nosuch mark as follows their dis- 
persion with lunar caustic. 





Two of the monkeys at the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, fought a duel with 
the other day. 


knives 
By some accident two large 
clasp knives were left by one of the keep- 
animals, and no 
than two 
of the largest monkeys seized them, open- 
ed the blades, and fell upon each other like 
a pair of men. One of them was killed at 
the first pass, whilst his adversary had one 
of his paws nearly cut off. 


ers in the cage of the 


sooner had they been  perveived 





From a single tree planted in a tub 
and keptin his hot-house, C. 8. Hol- 
brook, of Holbrook, Mass., sold in 
eighteen years no less than $2,300 worth 
of peaches—some of them at $36 per 
dozen, many at from $24 to $28 per 
dozen, and all at an average of $18 a 
dozen. They were sold mostly in the 
\ months of F ebruary and March, 
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THE ALBION. 








Lavender. ¥ 





How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 
To tell of happy hours; 
We lay aside with tender care 
A tattered book, a curl of hair, 
A bunch of faded flowers. 
When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 
Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes on; anon we rise, 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 
We gather what is left. 
The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little flute whose music rang 
So cheerfully of old; 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flowers, with odor faint, 
That fell from fingers cold. 
We smooth and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear; 
And painful pulses stir, 
And o’er the relics of our dead, 
With bitter rain of tears, we spread 
Pale purp'e lavender. 
And when we come in after years, 
With only tender April tears 
On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away 
Despairing on that far-off day, 
A subtle scent is there. 
Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them, 
These fragrant flowers—now every stem 
Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here, 
To lend our relics sacred, dear, 
Their beautiful perfume, 
That scent abides on book and lute, 
On curl, and flower, and with its mute 
But eloquent appeal, 
It wins from us a deeper sob 
For our lost dead—a sharper throb 
Than we are wont to feel. 
It whispers of the long ago, 
Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 
And buried sorrows stir; 
And tears like those we shed of old 
Roll down our cheeks as we behold 
Our faded lavenender. 
All the Year Round. 


AMBER. 


Leslie Thorne sat idly at his desk in 
the Senate, twirling his moustache with one 
elegant white hand. 

It had been a dull day for the members, 
and especially dull for him; his bill he had 
worked for with such interest had passed 
both houses—he knew it would win—his 
enterprises always did, and he had noth- 
ing else to wish for. He had succeeded ‘in 
everything he undertook since he began, 
seventeen years ago, a poor newspaper- 
boy in a printing office, steadily gaining 
wealth, friends, position, everything. Did 
I say everything ? 

If ever glossy broadcloth hid an aching 
heart, it was the one beating dully under 
Leslie Thorne’s immaculate vest. If ever 
genuine sorrow looked froma pair of fine 
eyes, it was that which clouded Leslie 
‘Thorne’s. His fair face, rounded and al- 
most boyish in its outlines, had that 
yslossed-over look of woe, that ennuied look 
of premature age, that will settle on such 
young faces sometimes. 

When scarcely twenty, he had married 
the belle of the city where he lived; he did 
not love her, but he felt a spiteful sense of 
pride in winning her. She was beautiful, 
accomplished and high-atrung. 

Ife was over-sensitive, tyrannical and 
selfish, from early suecess. They lived to- 
gether a few miserable years, and sepa- 
rated, Since then society had courted and 
flattered him as much as ever; brilliant 
women had smiled on him even more, till 
he had little faith left in them; though he 
treated them with polite courteousness 
he mistrusted and despised them cordially. 
He was was just now thinking that there 
never was, and never would be, any one in 
this world for him to care for, or to care 
for him, and wishing that he might die if 
he were only certain as to his future destina- 
tion, when he caught the words of a blear- 
faced lobbyist, and one of the former mem- 
bers, in the next desk. 

“Pretty as a bird, isn’t she ?” 

“Not so very pretty ; but got a deal of 
mesmerism about her; brought me over 
before she had said a dozen words, Caleu- 
lated to say something rough to her, but 
: someway I couldn't.” 

8 How old is she ?” 








































“Dunno; looks young, and looks old; 
mighty queenly way with her for such a 
little woman; there she is, now, making for 
Thorne, I’ll be bound.” 

Leslie stretched his aristocratic neck past 
the sergeant-at-arm’s room, indicated by 
the men, towards the lithe young figure ap- 
proaching him. Though he had such a 
poor idea of women, he was not above the 
curiosity of seeing one, not having spoken 
to one since the last inaugural ball,a month 
ago. 

He looked sharply at the girl’s face—no, 
it was not handsome, but so bright and in- 
tense, it beguiled you into thinking it pret- 
ty when it was only a common, freckled 
face, already sharpening with the un- 
mistakable look of an over-worked woman. 

A little shiver ran over Leslie Thorne. 
Some way it seemed to him the sweetest 
face he had ever seen, and the sweetest of 
mesmeric voices he had ever heard, that 
said: 

“I came to ask if you would vote for me 
for engrossing-clerk ?” 

Vote forher? Why, if she had asked 
him to fly, he would have tried to have 
done so. 

“Indeed I will, Sit down a moment. and 
tell me what I can do for you,” offering 
her the inevitable Brussels-covered sena- 
torial armchair. 

Oh, women who sit tenderly cared for at 
home, not depending upon clerkships for a 
living, do not blame Amber West as she 
takes this chair, for flashing at him her 
prettiest glances, and smiling her sweetest 
smile, knowing that her bread and butter 
depended on a good impression. Also do 
not blame Leslie Thorne, who was a great 
lady-killer and the handsomest man in the 
Senate, for flashing back at her just as 
winning glances and for making himself 
so agreeable, partly out of pity for, and 
partly to try his power over, this blushing 


girl. 

To kill the time, and for the sake of a 
flirtation, he used all hisinfluence for her, 
rejoicing when she got the situation, and 
before the week was out found that for the 
first time in his life he had fallen madly in 
love with a girl he had only intended to 
patronize. 

Each day he spent with her he felt him- 
self growing better and happier, and he 
grew to have more faithinwomen, watching 
her. He had found truth and purity where 
he had least expected to findit; frankness 
and innocence in the midst of that corrupt 
and worldly legislature, just as we may 
sometimes find violets blossoming in the 
darkest corners. 

Amber met all his advances timidly and 
wonderingly, remembering humbly. how 
Dallas Graves, back where she used to 
live, had pretended to love her in the past, 
and had left heron account of her blind 
father and her poverty, to marry an heir- 
ess older than himself even, thereby break- 
ing not her heart (such women as Amber 
do not break their hearts), but breaking 
her life up into bits of dull blanks, called 
Mondays and Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 
etc., long, loveless, sunless days, that 
had no kiss or smile in them for Amber. 

Having grown used to being shocked at 
home and abroad, she was not startled 
very much when one of the Senators told 
her (what Leslie had attempted, but never 
dared to venture to tell her) that he had 
a wife living. She was only grieved, and 
accepted it as her necessary fate to be dis- 
appointed. 

In spite of her blind father, Leslie 
Thorne loved her—in spite of his fellow- 
senators laughing at him, and calling him 
“spooney on the little clerk;” and when he 
received her tenderly reproachful note, 
asking him why he had so deceived her, 
and requesting him to cease his atten- 
tions, he loved her more devotedly than 
ever. 

Both went back to their homes when the 
session closed in the Spring, he to his ele- 
gant leisure, she to long days in a musty 
office, over her copy-books, ata less lucra- 
tive salary than at the Capitol, her past 

Winter only a brilliant memory with a 


ers aie ye OY way 





A green May-day, Dallas Graves loung- 
ing drowsily over a book of paintings in 
the open window-seat of his elegant apart- 
ments. Outside the tulips flamed bright- 
ly; the May wind came in heavy with 
laburnums. 

At the toilet near him, in front of the 
big cheval-glass, his wife was making her 
after-dinner toilet. Dallas watched her 
listlessly, although he had all these de- 
tails by heart. 

First, the spot of rouge, softened down by 
the white on either cheek ; next, the little line 
of antimony under each eyelid; then a 
di 1 pendant fastened under each 
thin ear; then that tall ruff and that broad 
band of velvet with the diamond clasp to 
hide her scraggy neck—how rounded and 
lovely those shoulders used to look to him 
fn his courting days through the deceitful 
puffings of white crepe and tulle !—then 
that little wisp of her own hair, let down 
out of crimping-pins, and arranged to 
make the most of it. What lovely hair he 
had supposed she had! All those glossy 
switches and ringlets she was pinning on, 
or most of them (he was not quite imbe- 
cile), he had thought grew there, instead 
of being bought at Parker's. 

Here his wife dropped her teeth into the 
tumbler with a crash, and put aside the 
point-lace curtains. 

“There goes that everlasting Amber 
West again, this scorching day, in her hot 
black dress! Is it true, Dallas, that you 
used to wait on her ?” 

Dallas gives a great start, and his book 
falls from his fingers into the tulip-bed 
beneath the window; but he only says 
carelessly: 

“Who told you that, Mary ?” 

“The Gaston girls; and more than that, 
they said everybody in the city thought 
you expected to marry her till you brought 
me here.” 

“Tell the Gaston girls to mind their 
own business !” said Dallas, petulantly. 

“Oh, you needn’t be so savage about it— 
it does not trouble me any. I only thought 
it on a par with your usual taste. She 
looks forsaken enough, at all events.” 

Forsaken! If there ever was a mourn- 
ful word that took you almost down to the 
steps of Hades, it is that one word for- 
saken. There is such a wail init of the 
selfishness of human kind, the faith- 
lessness of those who are their brother’s 
keepers ! 

Dallas picked up his book again, but he 
did not see the pictures ; the flushed, tired 
face of little Amber West looked up at him 
from every page he turned. She had not 
looked toward the house as she passed; 
she had loved him as few men get. loved 
in this lower land, and was trying to have 
him think she did not love him at all. He 
had loved this girl, but this world crowds 
us so, the present moment, the now, are all 
that we are sure of. Ther, there was noth- 
ing so dangerous as a veteran coquette 
nothing so convincing as to have all your 
relatives tell you what a good match i, 
will be. 

Now he had left Amber and married 
another, she was just as sweet, just as 
frank, justas smiling to him as ever; but 
such an old, old look had crept into that 
little face! such a quivering on the sweet, 
red lips! such a flushing and paling 
of her peachy cheeks when he spoke to 
her ! 

* * * * * 





Another scorching hot day, with Amber 
West dragging past as usual in her hot 
dress. Dallas is at the bay-window looking 
hungrily out at her. What a world of 
comfort he had taken with that girl in the 
old time ! 

“If people gossiped as much about me 
as they do about Amber West I would 
kill myself ” broke in Mrs. Graves, sud- 
denly. 

“If you were as pretty as she, and were 
obliged to write for five cents a folio, no 
doubt you might have the chance,” ob- 
scrved her husband, sarcastically. 

“As pretty as she! You know very weil 
you told me before you married me that I 
was the handsomest women—of my age— 
that you had ever seen,” 





“Well, yes,” still more sarcastically; “but | 
then I was a fool.” ' 

“Dallas Graves you ought to be ashamed | 
of yourself; I hate that Amber West, and I 
wish I was dead!” And his wife went off 
nto an angry fit of hysterics. 

Some months later, Dallas had occasion 
to think of his unkind speeches when his 
wife lay dead in his darkened home, and 
for a while he was truly miserable with 
that blank loneliness we all feel when one 
we have grown accustomed to seeing daily, 
passes out of our life for ever. 

Amber West and her copy-books went 
past reguarly, a little more lithe and 
red-cheeked, itseemed to him, than usual 

After a while he wondered would she 
favor his suit againif he should tender it? 
His self-conceit whispered she would, for 
she smiled and blushed just as she used 
to when he spoke to her, and he got a no- 
tion of putting himself in her way and fol- 
lowing her up and down dark nights when 
she did not know he was near. 

She was looking happier, at all events, 
and she dressed better than formerly. Her 
hat had blossomed out in a bunch of baby 
rose-buds, and her face also blossomed be- 
neath it like a roseas well. The neighbors, 

ticing the change, remarked, in pleasant 
little asides, “that she expected to get him 
the second time, and they hoped she would 
have her labor for her pains.” 

It was late one August afternoon when 
Dallas intercepted Amber coming home 
early from her Saturday’s work. He does 
not, this time, stand afar off and follow her 
atadistance. He thinks he has a right to 
walk with her now, and he takes her arm 
with an assured air of proprietorship. 

She starts the least bit in the world, and 
turns on him her old bright smile. 

“We meet quite often,” she says, inno- 
cently. 

“Yes, and it is to be hoped we may meet 
still oftener in the future~” 

“What do you mean, Dallas ?” 

Amber is never one of the kindto make 
a pretense or waive a subject.” 

Why, you must know that I want you to 
be my wife. I love you, indeed—I ‘believe 
I have always loved you, and I have no 
greater wish than to call you mine” 

“I am very sorry,” says Amber, sweetly, 
“I did not suppose you had any more 
serious intentions thun when you used to 
walk with me, or I should not have given 
you the trouble of this confession. I have 
been engaged all Sumuiner to Leslie Thorne 
of Albany.” 

“What, Senator Thorne ?” 

“The same,” says Amber, her voice full 
tremulous joy, and the least bit of woman- 
ly triumph in it. “He is now a widower, 
and we are to be married in September.” 

Dallas Graves turned away with # 
whitened face. All the sunshine of his 
life seemed to be going around the corner 
with Amber, who was turning about gayly, 
nodding and smiling back at him, and 
waving him an eloquent good-by with her 
parasol. 

VIOLETS 





IN WINTER. 

Perhaps some of our lady readers may be 
interested in knowing how to raise in Win- 
ter those sweet-scented flowers, violets. 
The following plan is recommended with 
confidence: First take a few old boards, 
and construct a bottomless box, about three 
or four feet in length, and two feet square, 
sinking it in the earth nearly its full depth, 
on the sunny side of the garden. The top 
of the box should be slanting, and covered 
with a glass door or lid on hinges. After 
having the box well fixed, plant five or six 
good healthy violet stalks, and the bed is 
complete. But to run the same successful- 
ly, great care is necessary. During the 
day, in warm and pleasant weather, the 
glass lid should be opened, but always clos- 
ed at night. When cold weather sets in, 
the plants should be well covered with dry 
leaves, and when wanted to bloom the cov- 
ering removed. On very cold nights the 
box should be covered with three or four 
pieces or carpet, as also on very cold days. 
The plan has been known to work, and vio~ 
lets on Christmas and |New Years made | 
quite plentiful, 
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THE ICELANDIC HOUSE. 


The modern Icelanders have not 
much improved on the old type, as a 
house now consists of a conglomera- 
tion of small buildings, in all some 
fifty feet long and twenty-five or thir- 
ty deep. The dwelling house proper 
isin the centre, flanked on each side 
by cow-sheds, smithy, and the various 
outhouses; the turf and lava walls two 
to three feet thick; the gable roof is 
boarded, covered with a thick layer of 
grassy turf, and surmounted by a 
weather-cock. The entrance of such 
farm-houses as we saw in the interior 
(the city houses being modern in style 
and conveniences) was by a long, 
dark, narrow ill-ventilated passage, 
with stone floor, uneven, muddy, and 
wet, rough sides, and so low that you 
bump your head at every step until 
you learn to bend your body almost 
double; this leads through the house 
to the kitchen, where the fire of peat 
or dung or bones or wood is kept up; 
this is the only fire in the house, no 
matter how cold the weather may be, 
and you can imagine that the atmos- 
phere from fuel and occupants is not 
of the purest; and, in fact, to our 
senses quite unendurable. Fortunate- 
ly, their sense of smell is deadened by 
the national habit of snuff-taking; 
whether the women indulge in this 
I cannot say, but it is probable that 
with age femininity loses its character- 
istic love of good looks with them, as 
with us, and that certain masculine 
habits, in the direction of tobacco, are 
allowed to distigure the female coun- 
tenance, which then assumes that of 
man, The irregular dwelling rooms 
open on each side, in which scythes 
and saddles, cod’s heads and cradles, 
nets and spinning-wheels, wet clothes 
and musty meat, and the innumerable 
articles of housekeeping, husbandry, 
and clothingare mingled on floor and 
wallindire confusion; in fact, a tidy. 
house keeper would go crazy here in 
halfan hour. Down stairs and in the 
lofts are ranges of boxes or bunks, 
separated only by a head-board, filled 
with feathers, seaweed, or hay, and 
covered with old clothes, worn blan- 
kets, and musty skins. A whole fami- 
ly usually sleep in one room, for 
warmth, and two or three ina bunk is 
the common order of things in a large 
family. No air can get in unless 
through cracks in walls, doors and 
windows, and the idea of the necessi- 
ty, or even the desirability, of fresh 
air never enters their heads. One 
may well believe the assurances of 
travelers that their poorer houses and 
their persons are infested with ver- 
min; as we slept on the ground, away 
from all houses, under our tent, we 
were entirely free from these annoy- 
ances; we did not even enjoy the 
hospitality of a church, whose sacred 
precincts these degraded dipterious 
insects do not scruple to enter and oc- 
cupy. Sometimes openings are found 
in these close rooms, carefully closed 
by corks, which, at the earnest solici- 
tation of a suffocating traveler, are 
removed for a minute or two and 
closed as soon as the cold air is felt. 
though their houses were rudely fur- 
nished, and not overclean, they were 
totally unlike the uncomfortable 
cabins and shanties of our poorer 
classes in and near large cities. There 
were nosigns of destitution, and though 
homely, were sufficient for their simple 
wants.—An American in Iceland. 


The Independence Belge gives some 
curious statistics relative to the consump- 
tion of wood in France. A large quantity 
of soft wood is used for making toys; and 
to give an idea of the magnitude of this 
trade, it will be sufficient to take one article 
aione, children’s drums, of which in Paris 
alone 200,000 are sold every month. The 
total number made annually in France is 
estimated at 30,000,000, while a considera- 
ble quantity of wood must be consumed to 
supply 60,000,000 of drumsticks. 








Awan may buy cold too dear, . 
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ANGLING IN PARIS, 


About 3:30 I sallied forth to join my 
friends, and we set out together for 
the Seine. The sight in the streets of 
Paris bordering on the river at that 
hour was most curious. From time to 
time the doors of the quaint old 
housessswung inward on their hinges, 
and theanglers armed with rods, land- 
ing-nets, and little tin cans stepped 
into the streets. The banks of the 
Seine were already crowded with en- 
thusiasts, who were either squatted on 
the bare stones with their feet dang- 
ling toward the water, or standing 
erect. It would have taken a good 
deal to attract their attention from 
the little quills that went gently float- 
ing down stream, and which they sys- 
tematically pulled out of the water as 
soon as they got to the end of their 
tether, gravely dipping them in again 
higher up, Chaff was powerless to 
arouse them. It was in vain a wag- 
gish voyow in a blue blouse, passing 
that way, wouldask if they had seen 
“the whale,’ and inquiries as to 
whether the fish bit (ca mord-il?) were 
treated with equal contempt. Cer- 
tain “knowing anglers had taken up 
their positions on the bridges, from 
which they angled ata height of twenty 
or thirty feet from the water. On the 
river itself were a vast number of sta- 
tionary punts, each containing two or 
three anglers, while others, propelled 
by long poles, moved sluggishly up 
and down the Seine. The latter be- 
longed to and were navigated by pro- 
fessional fishermen engaged in cast- 
ing nets, a privilege which they enjoy 
ata costof twoor three hundred francs 
a year. It was amusing to notice 
with what sang /roid and perseverance 
the anglers continued to angle, while 
nets were being cast within a few feet 
of them. They fished with gentles, 
caterpillars, flies, paste, and various 
kinds of worms, but I do not believe 
they caught much. It was rare to see 
more than half-a-dozen small fish cap- 
tured with a net at one throw; the 
largest one that I saw pulled out of 
the water witha line could not have 
measured more than four inches. To 
catch a fish as long as one’s hand 
would be quite anevent. In so far as 
our party was concerned we angled all 
day, at a spot reputed “bon,” and 
hooked about a dozen small speci- 
mens. I constantly hear of anglers 
catching eighty and ninety fish in 
the Seine in the course of the day. I 
say “hear” advisedly, for I have never 
yet been ableto discover these fortu- 
nate beings. At the opening of the 
angling season there must have been 
several thousand people fishing in the 
Seine, and during the whole season it 
is constantly swarmed with enthusias- 
tic pecheurs a la ligne. These crowds 


'of individuals, who belong to almost 


every class of society and to nearly 
every age, are one and all as serious as 


judges. They regard lookers-on with 
suspicion, and treat them with con- 
tempt. The cause of this is, doubtless 


the immense amount of chaff that 
they are compelled to listen to in the 
course of the day. Chaff, however, is 
asincapable of driving them away as 
hail and rain.—Land and Water. 


EEE. 


Leaves of the pineapple, now being 
extensively cultivated in the East In- 
dies, are turned to account by being 
converted into a kind of wadding 
which is used for upholstering instead 
of hair. A sort of flannelis also man- 
ufactured from them, from which 
substantial waistcoats and shirts can 
be made. 


The pearl fisheries of the Gulf of 
California threaten to be _ entirely 
ruined unless the Government shuts 
down on the wholesale use of sub- 
marine armor; last year they yielded 
about $100,000 worth of pearls and 
3200,000 worth of shells, while this 
year’s operations will hardly pay ex- 
penses, 


‘4 straight, unbroken 





A GOOD COUNTRY FOR THE NEGRO. 

Sierra Leone is a terrestrial paradise for 
negroes, where they have almost every- 
thing their own way. In Sierra Leone a 
negro might assault and half killa Euro- 
pean, and only be fined a small sum, but if 
a finger is laid upon a negro, the fine is 
twenty pounds. It is no uncommon thing 
for a negro to follow a white man all over 
the town shouting “White nigger,” which 
they consider a most opprobious ephithet, 
and dancing around with menacing ges- 
tures. All this is done in order to make 
the “white nigger” lose his temper and 
strike the “black gentleman,” in which case 
the latter immediately takes out a summons 
against his assailant, who is mulcted of 
£20. As a large proportion of the fine 
goes into the pocket of the person assaulted, 
many of these “black gentlemen” find that 
itis more profitable to provoke the white 
men to strike them than to work for a liv- 
ing. In this negro “Utopia,” instead of the 
negro being the miserable, down-trodden 
wretch he is generally depicted, he is the 
great man to whom the whites must defer. 
Itis not suryt > “wall, that the negro 


should be inti: of his own im- 
portance. li. fleet kept up 
for the purpose his country- 
men being carric very; he knows 


that the colony vu. - a Leone is main- 
tained solely for the !«uefit of his liberated 
compatriots, he seos and mixes with the 
missionaries, and, being ignorant and nat- 
urally vain, he imagines that since white 
men take so much trouble about him he 
must bea person of immense importance. 
There are many excellent and pious mis- 
sionaries, but, unfortunately, the spectacle 
of the sectarian divisions carried out there 
from Europe has had a bad result in 
some respects. What is the negro to think 
of Christianity when he sees missionaries 
of the varions churches continually squab- 
bling among themselves.—Good Words. 





THE AFRICAN COAST, 


The surf on the African coast, says 
aletter writer, is ever a wonder and a 
danger. There isno coast in any part 
of the world which possesses less ports 
or harbors of refuge. You may travel 
a thousand miles almost without find- 
ing a cove or harbor whi a ship 
could anchor quietly wit’ « being 
rocked by thesurf ways fry along 
the whole of the grain, the ivory, the 
gold and the slave coasts, and there 
isnot one port. But, fortunately for 
ships trading to these places, there is 
seldom a hurricane or a gale blowing, 
so that they are able to anchor about 
a mile from the shore. There is never 
any dead calm, though the sea in the 
morning is stirred up into wavelets by 
the breeze from occanward. During 
the night it is moved by the land 
breeze, so that ships anchoring in the 
roadsteads are ever to be seen rolling 
uneasily, they are never at rest. Un- 
ceasingly the long linesof waves are to 
be traced rolling onward toward the 
shore, gathering strength as they ad- 
vance nearer until, receiving the eb- 
bing waters flowing from the beach 
from preceding seas, there is a simul- 
taneous coiling and rolling, and at 
once the long line of waters is precipi- 
tated with a furious roar on the land. 
Where the water meets a rock a tall 
tower of spray and foam is suddenly 
reared, the wave line is broken, and is 
in mad confusion. Where the beach 
is smooth andof sand you may trace 
line of foam, 
vearly a mile long. 





Perfumers, by biending primary 
odors, obtain all the various bouquets. 
Roses, orange blossoms, jasmine, vio- 
lets, geranium, tuberoses, and jonquil, 
contain types of nearly all flower 
odors. Blend jasmine and orange 
flowers, and you get the scent of the 
sweet peu; jasmine and _ tuberose 
mixed produces the perfume of hya- 
cinth; while violet and tuberose re- 
semble the lily of the valley. 





j 
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A RAT IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE, 


A telegraph inspector in England 
recently pressed into his service a rat 
under the following peculiar circum- 
stanees: It was necessary to over- 
haulacable of wires inclosed in iron 
tubes. Acertain length of the cable 
had to be taken out of the tube, 
And the men commenced haul- 
ing at one end without having taken 
the precaution to attach to the other 
a wire by which it might be drawn 
back into the tubeafter inspection and 
repairs. The question arose how the 
cable was to be restored to its proper 
place; and here the ingenuity of the 
inspector, was manifested, He in- 
voked the aid of a rat-catcher, and, 
provided with a large rat, a ferret, and 
a ball of string wound on a Morse pa- 
per drum, he repaired to the opening 
inthe tube. The ‘‘flush-boxes’’ were. 
opened and the rat, with one end of 
the string attached to his body, was 
put into the pipe. He scampered 
away at a racing pace, dragging the 
twine with him until he reached the 
middleof the length of the pipe, and 
there stopped. The ferret wasthen put 
in, and off went the rat again until it 
sprang clear out of the next flush-box,. 
One length of the cable was thus safe, 
andthesame operation was commenc- 
ed with the other; but the rat stop- 
ped short a few yards in the pipe and 
boldly awaited the approach of the fer- 
ret Asharp combat here commenced 
and it was feared that one or both of 
theanimals would diein the pipe. But 
after sundry violent jerks had been 
given to the string, the combatants 
separated; the ferret returned to his 
master, and the rat, making for the 
other extremity of the pipe, [carried 
the string right through, and so re- 
lieved the inspectorfrom his anxiety, 
—Popular Science Monthly. 





The royal family of England is said 
to be a little mixed in its religion. 
Queen Victoria dislikes the Ritualists, 
and delights in a simple form of wor- 
ship. he Prince of Wales, on the 
contrary, enjoys the forms of the 
church whenever he attends, which is 
seldom. His eldest sister is a Lu- 
theran. Lord Lorneis a Presbyterian. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh is a mem- 
ber of the Greek Church, and her hus- 
band is a Low Church Episcopalian. 





man, ‘and had difficulty, sometimes, in 
drawing his breath, because he begrudged 
the air necessary for that operation. One 
day the old {fellow was at work upon the 
high beams of his barn, when he lost his 
balance and fell heavily upon the floor, 
twenty feet below, he was taken up for 
dead, with a fractured skull, and carried 
into the house. All efforts to bring him to 
consciousness were unavailing, and the 
doctor was called. Finally, the doctor 
having trepanned him turned and asked 
Mrs. Thornton for «a silver dollar to put 
in where the piece of skull was wanting. 
At this remark, Ira, who had been breath- 
ing heavily, turned in bed and groaned 
out “Wouldn’t a cent do as well?’’ 





A member of the German parlia- 
ment, who recently made a journey 
through Turkey, writes:—“‘Our so- 
called Christian brothers are for the 
most part canaille, sheep-stealers 
and cutthroats; and the respectable 
people one meets in the Orient are 
generally Turks.”’ 


A Missouri gentleman has passed 
the last forty-four years in the en- 
deavor to count two billions before he 
dies, and is encouraged to hope that if 
it pleases Providence to spare his life 
for another half century (he is now on- 
ly sixty-five) he willbeable to complete 
his task. 

A New York man has cured himself 
of the filthy habit of tobacco chewing 
by tasting an apple every time he felt 
inclined to partake of the degrading 
weed, He had been perfuming and 
frescoing stoves for seventeen years, 
but the fruit worked an effectual 
cure, ; 
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DICKENS AND LEMON AS ACTORS, 


Mark Lemon and Charles Dickens 
were both good actors, and were fre- 
quently associated with theatrical re- 
presentations in connection with the 
Guild of Literature and Art. These 
performances commenced in 1845, at 
Miss Kelly’s, now the Royalty Theatre, 
Dean street, Soho. The first perform- 
ance consisted of Ben Johnson’s play, 
“Every Man in his Humor,” (Mark 
playing Brainworm, and Dickens 
Bobadil,) and the farce of ‘““Twoo’Clock 
in the Morning,” in which Mark 
Lemon was the Mysterious Stranger, 
and Dickens Snobbington, In the 
playbills no names were given, but 
few failed to recognize the burly 
editor, and the well known features of 
“*Boz.”’ Soon after this and other 
performances of the Guild, the Tavi- 
stock House theatricals commenced. 
The first of these amateur represen- 
tations was given in order to exercise 
the vocal powers of one of Dickens’ 
younger children, who, although of 
tender age, possessed a wonderful 
voice, and great dramatic power. 
This performance took place on the 
6th of February, 1854, at “The Tavi- 
stock, or the smallest theatre in the 
world.” The bill included Fielding’s 
burlesque of ‘‘fom Thumb,” support- 
ed chiefly by children. Mark imper- 
sonated Glendalen, “the beautiful 
queen of the gypsies,’’ underthe name 
wt “The Infant Phenomenon,” and 
the Ghost of Gaffer Thumb fell to 
Dickens, who styled himself in the 
bills “The Modern Garrick.” A 
second performance quickly followed 
the piece chosen being ‘Fortunio; or, 
the Seven Gifted Servants,” by nearly 
the same company, Dickens changing 
his name to that of “The Modern 
Roscius,” while Mark, who weighed 
twenty-one stone, retained the charac- 
teristic sobriquet of “The Infant 
Phenomenon.” In 1856, under the 
same roof, Wilkie Collins’ melodrama, 
“The Lighthouse,” was given, and a 
farce previously performed by 
members of the Guild, written by 
Dickens and Lemon, called “Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary.” This perfor- 
mance may be specially remembered 
from the fact that the drop scene, 
which was painted for the occasion by 
Clarkson Stanfield, sold at Dickens’ 
sale for a fabulous price. Refering 
to the painting, Dickens’ writes in the 
preceding May, little anticipating the 
value to be hereafter set upon what, 
to them, was but apart of their theat- 
rical property : 

TAVISTOCK HOUSE, 1856 
DEAR MARK: Stanfield is sorry it is not the 
outside of the light-house with a raging sea and 
transparent light. He enters into the project 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and I think we 
shall, with our combination of forces, make a 
copital thing out of it. Yours, 

C. DICKENS. 

The result of this piece made the 
ambitious amateurs eager for more 
triumphs, and on the 6th ef January, 
inthe following year, another piece by 
Wilkie Collins was performed at 
Tavistock House. ‘The author appear- 
ed as Frank Addersley, Charles 
Dickens as Richard Meadows. Mark 
Lemon as Lieut. Crayford, and 
Augustus Egg as John Want. The 
farce, “Animal Magnetism,’’ followed 
the new play, which was repeated a 
a weck later, with Buckstone’s farce, 
“Uncle John.” In 1847, the Guild 
gave representations at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham.—London 
Society. 

New Richmond, West Virginia, is 
shipping walnut logs directly to Lon- 
don, where better prices are obtained 
than in this country. 


Two Portland negro boys sat their 
aged uncle on a hot stove to cure him 
ofrheumatism. The treatment may 
cure, if it doesn’t kill. 

A lady of Guatemala has contri- 
buted to the Chilian Exhibition a hat 
made out of the hair of her two daugh- 
ters, for gentlemen’s wear, 








CHARMS AGAINST THE EVIL EYE. 


The supposed liability of the inno- 
cent multitude to the malevolence of 
the evil eye caused the superstitious 
to have recourse to many charms, in- 
cantations, and ceremonies to avert 
ill-consequences and render the poi- 
soned glance innocuous; among 
which, as just recorded, prayer and the 
use of saliva were conspicuous. The 
wearing of coral brooches, beads, and 
earrings is still a popular charm in 
Naples against the evil eye. “In 
Scotland,” says Mr. Graham Dalzell, 
in his addenda, “a red thread tied 
about achild’s neck, or a rowan cross, 
(cross of mountain ash,) are believed 
to be equally efficacious in preventing 
the influence of evil spirits, evil eyes, 
and other calamities.”” Inthe Middle 
Ages an amulet, of a lozenge shape, 
marked with the mystic letters ABR 
A CADABRA, was worn in the 
bosom as a certain specific. A cross 
formed of the wood of the elder tree, 
affixed to cow-houses and stables, was 
supposed to protect the cattle from 
all possible harm. A branch of the 
rowan tree was also in great favor, 
and to hold up but a branch ora twig 
in presence of an eye-biter was suffi- 
cient to render her deadliest wishes of 
no avail. A_ four-leaved shamrock, 
which is excessively rare, and all the 
more highly prized for that reason, 
was a sovereignantidote. In,;Pocock’s 
Travels in the East he says that the 
Arabs of Egypt threwsalt into the fire 
asacharm against the effect ofan evil 
eye, or before loading their camels for 
a journey through the desert, conclud- 
ing, asthe blue flame arises, that every 
evil genius is banished. The ejection of 
saliva was also considered a charm of 
peculiar efficacy. Pliny speaks of it 
asa certain antidote to “fascination,” 
as well asa preservative from conta- 
gion, and in pugilistic encounters as 
certain to aggravate the violence of a 
blow. “At the present day, as of old,” 
says Mr. Dalzell, “a Greek mother, as 
if commemorating the words of Theo- 
critus and Tibullus, spits in her bosom 
to repel fascinating glances directed 
toward herself, and dreading the gaze 
of the sterile on her child, spits in its 
face.” But the most common of all 
the charms in use against the evil eye 
is that very vulgar gesture of applying 
the thumb to the nose, stretching out 
the fingers, and “twiddling’’ them 
with a rapid motion for afew seconds, 
commonly practiced by London street 
boys, without the slightest knowledge 
of its origin or meaning, and known 
in slang parlance as “taking a sight.” 
The Slang Dictionary says that “to 
take a sight” is a vulgar action em- 
ployed by boys and others to denote 
incredulity or contempt for authority; 
but the real meaning in ancient times, 
forgotten and wholly unsuspected in 
our own, was to show contempt and 
defiance of the machinations of witch- 
craft, and to render the evil eye power- 
less. This is the action that so of- 
fends the good-natured Pic Nono, not 
for itself, but as a manifestation of 
the public opinion, that he possesses, 
independently of his will, a power that 
he would be the last to exercise de- 
signedly. This vulgar sign, modern 
as it looks, is as oldas Egyptian civili- 
zation, and was known, as tracings up- 
on the unearthed walls of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum abundantly prove, 
tothe street boys and other vulgar in- 
habitants. of those ancient cities.—All 
the Year Round. 





American postage stamps lose 
their gum after lying about a few 
days. In England last year 61,000 
stamps were found loose in the postal 
boxes. 


Mr. Swope, of Maryland, wanted to 
teach school, and when he was de- 
clared incompetent he burned the 
schoolhouse down. That didn’t make 
him any the more competent, how- 





ever, as he admitted while they were 
taking him to jail. 


SHARK FISHERY. 





The recently revived shark fishery of the 
Northern Ive sea in the Bay of Tereber- 
skya and the Peninsula Kola is, says the 
Academy, the subject of an interesting ar- 
ticle in Das Ausland, April 5. Two kinds 
of shark are fonnd in this region, Scymnus 
borealis, the Greenland shark, and WSelache 
maxima, or basking shark. It “is stated 
that these sharks specially frequent places 
where sea currents meet, and, contrary to 
the assertions of many naturalists, assemble 
in shoals, so that boats engaged in the 
fishery are often surrounded by a hundred 
or more of these sea hyenas, greedy for 
prey. The boats employed for fishing in 
deep water are from twenty to thirty tons 
burden, and carry five or six men, who ob- 
tain from one to two hundred kilogram- 
mes of oil from one fish. Forty years ago, 
one Pasehin received a subvention from 
the Russian Government to pursue this 
fishery, which went on slowly till 1851, 
when a Norwegian emigrant, Sul, took to 
the business. In the Autumn of that year 
he began his shark hunt in Tereberskya 
Bay, throwing into the water kitchen waste 
and excrement. This attracted a thousand 


baited with sea calves’ flesh, and dispatch- 
ed with harpoons. Sul was prosperous 
for some time, but at last he was robbed 
and his tackle sunk. His example, how- 
ever, excited the people of Kola to take up 
the occupation. The Russians fish near 
the coast with small boats which can scarce- 
ly hold four men. Anchoring ata certain 
distance from the land, they sink a vessel 
pierced with holes, containing oil, tallow, or 
other fat, which the sea currents distribute 
in the neighboohood. This causes the 
sharks to assemble, and they are caught 
with baited hooks attached to iron chains, 
as they could instantly, bite through the 
strongest rope. ‘Ihree of the men watch an 
opportunity of pulling the fish toward the 
boat, and the fourth stands ready with a 
wooden hammer, weighing twenty pound, 
to strike with all his force the moment the 
head appears. ‘The fish is then cut open 
by means of a knife with a very long han- 
die, the oil taken, and its swimming blad- 
der inflated by along pipe. It is then cast 
adrift to float. If allowed to sink, the men 
say the other sharks would eat it, and not 
care for thé other bait. The long handle 
of the knife is to secure the safety of the 
operator’s hands from a bite by other 
sharks that keep swimming round the 
boat. Sometimes the sharks surround a 
boat so thickly that it cannot escape, and 
the crew fall victims to. their intended 
prey.—Land and Water. 


SSE ee 
EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


The Egyptian “Book of the Dead,” or 
“Funeral Ritual,” contains, probably, the 
oldest existing record of the faith of man 
in the immortality of the soul. Its chapters 
are found inscribed on mummy cases or 
written on rolls of papyrus within them. 
The book recounts the experience of the 
zoul after death, from its passage across 
the land of darkness into the blessed fields, 
to its final judgment and admission into 
the presence of its Father in the eternal 
“dwelling place of the prepared spirit.” 

The following passages show its ex- 
press declaration of a future life. “The 
osiris (the soul) lives after he dies. Every 
god rejoices with life; the osiris rejoices 
with life as they rejoice.” “O God, the pro- 
tector of him who brought his cry to thee, 
he is thine, let him have no harm, let him 
be as one of thy flying servants! Thou 
art he, heis thon! Make it well with him 
in the world of Spirits !” 

It is supposed that the “Book of the 
Dead '” bad its origi two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 





Moody preached in a Unitarian 
chureh in Northfield, Mass., several 
years ago, and his theme was the 
atoning blood of Christ. After the 
service the pastor said to him: 
“Christ’s blood has no more to do 
with us than the blood of a chicken,” 





and the shocked evangelist has not 
| since preached in a Unitarian church. 


| “HE GLADIATORS OF INDIA, 


Another sort of combat, much more 

terrible than those already mentioned, 
| and which is only to be seen now-a-days 
| at Baroda, is the Nucki-ka-kousti, 
| that is to say, “fight with claws.” 
| Here the combatants, almost naked, 
but adorned with crowns and 
garlands, tear each other with claws 
ofhorn. The claws were formerly of 
steel, and caused certain death to one 
or other of the combatants; but they 
have been abolished as too barbarous 
for modern times. Those nowin use, 
are, as I have said, of horn, and are 
fixed on the closed fist with thongs. 
Iwas only once present at a combat 
of this kind, for my heart was so 
moved by this horrible spectacle that 
Irefused to go again. The wrestlers, 
intoxicated with bang—liquid opium, 
mixed with an infusion of hemp—sing 
as they rush upon one another; their 
faces and heads are soon covered with 
blood, and their frenzy knows no 
bounds. The king, with wild eyes and 





sharks, and many were caught with hooks | 


the veins of his neck swollen, surveys 
the scene with such passionate ex- 
| citement that he cannot remain quiet, 
but imitates by gestures the move- 
ments of the wrestlers. The arena is 
covered with blood; the defeated 
combatant is carried off, sometimes 
in a dying condition; and the con- 
queror, the skin of his forehead hang- 
ing down in strips, prostrates himself 
before the king, who places round his 
neck a necklace of fine pearls, and 
covers him with garments of great 
value. One episode, moreover, dis- 
gusted me to such an extent that, 
without any heed of the effect my sud- 
den departure might have upon the 
Guicowar, I at once withdrew. One 
of the wrestlers, whom the bang had 
only halt intoxicated, after receiving 
the first few blows made a show of 
wishing to escape; his antagonist 
threw him, and they rolled together 
onthe ground before us. Thé victor, 
seeing the unhappy wretch demand 
quarter, turned to the king to know 
whether he should let the other rise; 
but, inflamed with the spectacle, the 
monarch cried out, ‘‘Maro! maro!” 
(strike! strike!’ andthe scalp of the 
unfortunate fellow was torn without 
mercy. When he was taken away he 
had lost all consciousness. That same 
day, the king distributed among the 
victorious wrestlers necklaces and 
money to the amount of more than 
four thousand pounds. — Rousselet’s 
“India and Its Princes.” 





STAMPED ENVELOPES. 


The mannfacture of stamped envelopes 
was begun in 1853 by the Government, and 
has so increased that during the past year 
149,766,400 were made. The work was 
done in New York, by George H. Reay & 
Co., for eight years previous to last Sep- 
tember, and since by the Plimpton and the 
Morgan Envelope Companies combined, 
at Hartford. Uncle Sam undersells the 
trade, furnishing envelopes exclusive of 
the stamps, at lower prices than the sta- 
tioners can afford. A large proportion of 
the stamped envelopes used are printed to 
order, with the names and addresses of the 
purchasers, anda request to return the let- 
ter if uncalled for. In the manufacture, 
225 persons, 36 stamping machines, and 
70 printing presses are employed. A 
Government inspector has a general super- 
vision of the manufacture, his duty be- 
ing toexact a rigid compliance with the 
contract. 


Inpia has 750,000 acres devoted to the 
cultivation of opium. A : 

There is a bullfrog farm in South- 
eastern Wisconsin, thirty acres of 
swamp fenced in, and the proprietor 
sends thousands of these featherless 
birds to New York. 


Over the porch of the Old South 
Church at Boston is chiselled: “Bee © 
hold I have set before you an open 
door,” and under, on the door, is print- 
ed in emphatic letters, “Positively ne 








_ admittance.” 
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To Avo. THe Dancer or Inrection, the a M A RTI N L E W I S, 


of persons suffering from skin diseases of a con- : ra 
tageous nature should be washed with Gursn's Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 


Souexur Soar, which is not only a remedy, but /@0d Defsulted Railroad Companies ; 


a disinfectant. Depot, Cxirtenrox’s, No. 7| Also, in State, City and County Bonds. | 











Sixth Avenue. 
Hix's Instananeous Harm Dye contains no 


metallic poi on. 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 
Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 


Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 








Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 
61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 











A Plan for the Re-organization of the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 


hes been devised, and is the resutt of most earnest con- 
sideration and consultation on the part of a large num- 
ber of the principal Bondholders. ; 
We, the undersi»ned, holders of First Mortgage six 
per cent Fonds, having carefully examined the above 
“Plan of Re-organization,”’ consider the same mani- 
festlv just and equitable to ali interests involved, and 
would doptior. by the Bontholders and 





ts . 
ties interested in the affairs of the Chesapeake 


other 

and Ohio Kai Company. 

RICHARD IRVIN, A.A. LOW, 

JOHN CASTREE, Cc. M. FRY, 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, WM. WHITEWRIGHT, 
ALEX. MASTERTON, DAVID STEWART, 
JONAS G. CLARK, CHAS. BURKHALTER 
LLOYD ASPINWALL, GEO. J. PENFIELD, 
EDWD. DUNHAY, FISK & UATCH. 


Copies of this plana, which has alrerdy been assented 
to by Bondholders to a large amount, can be obtained at 
the office of 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 





Tire Loans NEGOTIATED, 


REFERS. BY FERMISSION, ro Messrs. M. K. Jesup, Paton 
& Co., New York; Messrs. Soutter & 0., New York; 
Tobn 8. Noriis, Esq., President First Navional Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank 
Baltimore. 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*,~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOV7ER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties will be sent gratis to any 
plain addres: 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Sceds, for $1l.vu, sent by mail, prepaid, 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajsents Wanted. 


R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842. 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N, Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the stuallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined,‘and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ucr. Samples given when requested. 














Texas 10 Per Ct. Bonds. 
$27,000 10 Per Ct. FUNDING BONDS, 
£6,000 PENSION BONDS. 


For sale by 8S. M. SWENSON, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


“ “ 





ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
GS Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two LLARs oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co. 
Stationers, New Yo 
G2 Send for Olreula 1containing 
*entimonials. 
















THE STOCK:EXCHANGE, 


PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO..,......... Proprietors, 
Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramento Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 


Tene MOsrWe .cccds.ccccccccicceds sce O8.00 
fee oe 5.50 
Get TRAD. oc qngees Heekress’ se9 nes. BAS 





Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo; & Co., 
at ocr risk. 


——————————— 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENT 

SPLENDID LIGHT amp VENTILATION, SUITABL. 

For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants Law- 

yers, Railway, Insurance and other Comipanies, 
IN BUILDINGS 

38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 78. 7 a 4U 


BROADWAY, 





0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, xt.. N.Y, 


B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of eny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
cvating ot which will saponify, and does rot ure the 
Soap. It 1s packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in co other way. Directions in lish and German 


| In 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 
Kntively rewritten by the ablest writers en every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings apd Maps. 
Che work onmginally published under the title of fn 
New Americas CyCLopepia was completed in )863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which it has ‘tained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch ol scierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and }1 dlisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issu 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o! 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 


work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for cach Town 
and County in the United States. 





Farties deriring to act as agents must accompany their 


h ot 





application by a letter of recommendation 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
pewstaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $26 each. 
Half 6 10 * 
Quarter “ § % 





has bee commenced The Industnal Exhibition Company will furnishjagenta 
Large accessions to our geographica owledze have Mi mes “ . 
been made by the in¢efatigable expiorers of Atmea. with Cireulars, otc.. etc. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 


Each newspaper publi: hed in the town where agent ia, 


> natural result of the } » of time, have b oht i . 
the otaral vosnit of tho lapse of time, o wronals inte ocated will, as so mn as ugency is established, be given an 


public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fonght 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detai)s 
ave as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
emct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 
Lhe work has been begun after lovug end careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carvy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every Pege has been printed on new type, forming iu 
facta new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such im, in i iti 


advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully con lucted, 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first te 
adopt the plan so long in use by the Europvan governs 
ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal is made secure 
and net risked, but where thereis a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein« 
vestor $21—one dollar mure than cost—and the holder of a 

20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
$500, $1,00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 








tsin its position as 
— —— suggested by longer experience and enlarged | hond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
nowledge. 3 
The ill which are introduced for the first time ; chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 





in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and | j 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather | Lach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
thin embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure | yyti] it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
theic artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s | paid, and the bond cancelled 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re_, the premium paid, a ‘ P 
ception bs a Seee owen of the Cyclopedia, and! The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a specia 
1 This ) - - to Subssribere only, payable on de- | charter, granted by the State of New York, is given aus 
ivery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcen | . . T 
saree 6etn¥o volumes, cath conteinine Stout 800 pages, | (BOtity to issue these tonds, The Legislature of the 
tuuy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, | Stute, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
apd with numerous colored Lithograpbic Maps. | the success of this enterprise, have excmyted all the real 

PRICE AND 8TYLE F BINDING | estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
In extra Cloth, per voless-secceressceeseeee$5 00 | asseements for five yours, and has also conferred other 
In Librarv Leather PCT VOleeee - 6 00 ! rivileges. 
| In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. ee 7 00 — , 

lf Russia, extra gilt, per vol....ss+0+. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, giltedges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per vol........ sesecveccsecslO 00 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletien, will be issued once in two months. 
*.* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 

showing typ?, i" ustrations, etc., w''l be sent gratis, op | 
applicanon, 


back his investment, witha small rate of mterest added, 
and in considera’ ion of taking this small rate of iatorest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
smmply the d'stiibution of interest on the whole loan, 





Evety American who understands the purposes of this 
) Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
successful termination, 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested purty, and when he views the structure 
erected with his mcney can say, “1 vided to erect in our 


y the st magnificent build th 7 5 
First-Olaus Canvassing Agents Woated. countey the mo pen — i “7 : cites was was 
Addn ss the Pybliehers, ever seen, a paiace whic n, in truth, represents the indus 
b. APPLETON & CO. jane ont Seer aan 6, Seve 
d a 7) ” 
people. 
549 & ASL Rroadwav, NEI’ YOR 


The muanutacturers and the inventors ot America are 
EE —— es | peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted. All classes for the reason that it is to be their home, where all theiz 
of working people of both sexes, young | inventions and menufatures can be exhibited and suld. 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own | The building wil] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 


localities, during their spare moments, or all the time | : 
than at any thing elee. We offer employment that will | Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 








or making Lard and soft soap with this Potash, 


ing each package. 
Sree BLT. BABBITT, 
61 to 81 Washington Street, New Yorx. 


ay ~ ly Se evens. ae work. Fu!) particu- | lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
ars, terme, &c.. sent md us your addrers at ouce, | . . t » 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tt work or | ‘Us office from where they can be supy ied. 
business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer, Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
G. Stiyeow & Oo., Portland, Maine. 


| will address 








“HAND BOOK” 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND ‘FOR,SALE BY 


PRICE. 82.00. 








Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NKW STREKT, 
Nos. 4, 6, 11, 17, 19, 41 & 33 BRUAD STREKT, 
fos. 55 and 567 EXCHANGE PLAUK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STRE=T Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREKT. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 


ABERDEEN 


free on board 
hip, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. L «Gk 
Sca!ptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





4 and 6 BROAD STBERT, N. v. 











The West Wisconsin 
Rait'way Company. | 


THE FUNDED BONDS OF THE WEST WISCONSIN | 
Bailway Company, are now ready and being delivered by | 
the New York Guaranty and Indemuity Company, 52 
Broadway. Bondhold will please sena in their coupons | 
aud receive bonds for the same. For further particulars 








in relation to the plan of funding, please communicate |14 and il6 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK cITY 


with the office of the railway yy, 84 Br 





DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


¥. B, TROWBRIDGE, Secresary. ‘IVE DOLLARS PEE 4NNUM in Advance. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


x bern, INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00,, 
| | 12 East 17th Street, 

tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe. for ihe (Between BROADWAY anxp FIFTH AVENUE), 

Moani> 6 News, published at Savaunah, Ga. Daily, $10. | 

Weekly, $2 per annum, Advertisers desiring customers | NEW YORK CITY. 

in these States, should use its columns. It ts the best | 

poper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on receipt sad | Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 

fcents. Address J. H. KSTILL, Savannah, Ga. or postal order -charges paid by sender. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 








For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 


eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Every Family should know it! 





TR AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 








Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. THE NO. is 39, 

















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. [” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


aa 


INSURANCE, 








REMITTANCES 

|To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
j and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowesr Bares by* 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE, 


ae 





a _ - _— 7 - -— a 
CUNARD LINE. 
Estasiisnep 1840, 

The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 
Ky PA pen not Carrying Bteerage.— First Class, £26. 
, in iy Stoumers Carrving Steerage. — First Class, 15, 17 and 


enou vow yore ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

éommodation. 

Resaen Tickete on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 

, at lowest rates. 
ne tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
rts of Europe, at lowest ra 
“i rbeo ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 


Oren Freight and = : —_ 
or Freigh Sabin apply at t ompany’s 
Office,, | Howling Green, alee 

r St ee passage, at unt Broadway, Trinity Build- 
‘ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoznr. 











OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, w. ¥ 


Corner of Cedar Street. t 


NW YORK, January lith, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is eyye in conformity with th. 


og, 8 





ANCHOR LINE. Siecetar cies hn 
1874ivcccseccsvecscnccseccses $91,546 78 

Premiums received 
CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 $9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Com 
oe 


New York and Glasgow. $731,768 7 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 61 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


InLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


payable in England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 


upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
OILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 


pany bas issued no Policies, ex | 5. 4. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





- on Cargo and Freight for the Vo 
o risks have been taken upon HULL. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 


















WEA... 00 cece y end = * at? P. Me OF VESSELS. 
CALIFORNIA «+-Saturday,Jan. 1, *t* A Premium rked off 
POP Aone eer oy Jan. 8 at 1 P.M. ported es shove. meet be Pocnsaren native $642,795 
ANCHOR - Saturday, Jao. 15, at 8 A. M. ee Losses, Expenses, and 
tes, less Savin &e.. 
TES OF PASSAGE-.TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, ” 
DONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST :’| «crurn' Premiams.” (00786 460 
Cabin Passage—S65, $75 and BC, currency. THE COMPAR Ss NaS THE susen or ASSETS 
j United States and other stocks.. .469,499 00 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest 192,300 00 qur bes 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. Premium mg ome hy and Bills doertenei.--0ce 1-4 8 
— Reinsurance and Clatmns due the ‘Company 
Sond Soe ciocaiom, givin, Sarthe tafeemation, to Gum eatimated Bt..c. ccccccccsccscocsccccees 4€,018 
peny’s offices, 7 Bowling Screen, New Yor 





Total Assete.ss. seoccecareeerescseeess $1,020,367 78 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of be paid to the hol: 



































For Premiums, Extra Prem)ums, &c...... 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1674. 
+ $1,542,192 00 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
[INSURANCE COMPANY 


(35 WHLL STREET, .v. ¥. 


| WweW YI Yo ORK, January 2ist, 1878, 

& THE FOLLCWING STATEMENT UF TILE AFFALR& 

| of the Company on the 31s December, 1874, i« published 

| in conformity with the provisions of its Charter 
| Outstending premiums December 3)st, 187°. 

| Premiume recei ed from ives wary} tto Le- 

| @ember 21 t, 187/...... 





#246,9.0 93 


- HAS BCE OF 


Total Premiums..... .......00. =-8152, 2 76 Oo 
anens of premiums earned from = meary 

st to December 3ist, — 51, 41,09 29 
nana premiums..... 7,148 27 
Net earned premiums .,.........: :$! 313,615 93 

Paid during the same jeriod : ‘om= 
missions, Expenses and Re Insurance, less 
vages sees 1,065,188: aa 


"$213,427, % 
« $20,°00 Ov 


.. $155 753 29 
Tto Company hs the following As- te 

Cash in banke and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 

United a. Dtate, Bark and 





0 eee wane eercese See re we reeeenes 


Paid cash = am to one 
August ° 


Paid cash redatement to dealers ... 


Wilse,  Neccodces coos 46,7 0 CO 

Interest due on Investments eo 5,9°3 24 
Notes and Premiums 

course of collection... ....+0+.+ 463,839 89 





insurance an! salvages di 
scrip of other companies........ 38,212 00 


$997,662 62 


A Femi-Annal Diviaena of FIVE (5) PER CENT, wil 
be to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY. “Jaauary 2dtb, 1875. 





TRUSTEES: 

JAMPS FREALAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WI ARON’ L, REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, © JOWN Y. WOOD’ 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 


gy BH Watt, 


TLLwouD WALTER, TDW ARD weas 
A ARD MERRITT 
D D URRAY, DANIEL 7. WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY k. RUNBARDT 
MoOREADY. JOHN & WILLTANS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz 


CHARLES PIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
J WEPH WILLETS, 
WILLIAM B. 8COCT. 
ELLWOOD GVALTER, President. 
AKOR. G. MONTGOMERY, 3-. 
Vice-Preside st, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second XV ice-Presiven:, 
©, J, DFSPARD, Pearetary. 


_STEEL PENS. 


























Seas eon of profits —— Stee Swat, ot of | Por Interest......6 cecccooess sosreeeesceses S80, 7058 
representatives, on an: DAY. BOCTUCd. .06. oe ees ceees . 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS ric tire ae een eee nan, | Tord Mem ae 
+6 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. | ricates oF rnE COMPANY. OF THE ISSUE OF Disbursements ~ 
— 1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE IS8U# Ol P 
NOTICE. ee eee, i mm anch to the belies: Paid for Cimums by Death on 
This Company takes the Risk of name (up to $500,- x 7 representatives, on and Policies and Payment of An- 
«Guta Oidn bas Zach of tts Verssla, thus grving Pumen- | TOSSDAY, the 3nd day of February, from Tote eat | MUHHHOR seseeideenssscerenees $4,984 C0 
SFaengersttas ss for safety and avoidance duced tthe time of paywent and cancelled t» the Paid ter Dividends, Return 
o 
most southerly route has always been adopted Yremiums, Purchased Poh- 
aitaunowerte Toe and HEapLanps. my 0 ee ee . Some een, ani Interest on Divi- 
the year ending ber 3ist, 1874, which may Bend. RE ..cccccsecesseccess 162,190 98 
SAR ie- fal sate aca TOSEE ERATE TAO | pealomenntretaresd 
ae ae . 7 ne -| Total amount retarne: 
THE = . By order of the Board, 
ts a to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
VETIA EES: Paio ior Szpenses Salanes, MANUFACTOR THE 
One ot the above steamers will, eave, New Ys cvery ses 5. aw ° wae A. HALL, Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ . -* ten 
Welniey, f ey e GD. if. GILLESPIE, THEO. W. MOR Fees, Comomissions......... 295,508 53 SPENCERIAN PENS 
every Thursda Ad to ye pen My ney direct ton A. 8. BARNES, THUS. B RI ee ee $1,851 $32 16 BIRMINGHAM England. 
New York. WM.T BLODGETT, EORGE A. Assets. i 
Cabin posepe te Léveapeet, sas esseree ses --$70 and $80/ JOHN A, BARTOW, WALTER I. LEWIS, 
Freee vie, peamge from Liverpool, and Ravarsive M. EAR a:b in Bank. Trust — ’ 
—-= return at lowest rates. FRANCIS uonAn, RY D.  ROLPH i and on hand....scce-secccee $60,390 87 SW AN QUILL Action . 
cage at ereatly seduced prices or - EGEMAN, OUN H. CLARK . Seots ond Mergeee. and In nue ¢ 
a m verpoo! » Cardifi, . terest accrued on fame ... . 
merece claaitonderry, Glasgow,” London, \AMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H: DUNHAM, | | eeeea Puliowsia force... -. 270,738 08 SPENCERIAN 
Antwerp, rCopen-| \LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, United and New Y - , 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN Btate sseeseres. + cesee 700,259 
"Sten machine of this line ore fall~ and the| PRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERGIAN} | Quarterly apd Semi-Annual 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the of New| )RHIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY Premiums def>rred, and Pre- 
York. They are built in water-tight He ay ay ay and) JOHN R. WALLER, - miums end Interest in course . 
ove bs spar-de ing every con To te com- J OHN. K MYERS a t. , collection and tranamir- sra.tes 96 : 
8, ng speed, sa! and com- Presi 060Gb 0cdSbee « -e00- ¥ 7 
tort, with cconomy. WM. LECONEY, Vi ‘de Temporary ‘Loans on Stocks These Fens ave comprised in 15 numbers; of the Num 
For further particulars omiy $ at _ C are 8 office, | Ta ila em ice-President. oot Dae nee = ot ms | 8am Own Pew alone, we sold more than 
69 BROADWAY, New aK. - omas SLALB, ary. anemia ata 5.000.000 
—— = | other property......... eo ee 26,705 95 ba 1873. 
Notice to the Holders of | NEW YORE naan em Nee i enseae oss OT | aa ihe sen continually norensing 
’ ‘Loan and Indemnity Compan in force, lisle 4 per cent... $7,415,063 19 They are of superior English make, and are justly cle 
ta y 9 | Claims by death below +. JF 239,990 00 orated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: 1 
ansas TAGS) 129 irontway corner Barciay street, N. $. | Myaignis. unpaid eadalloner voint, Fur sale by the trade generasiy. 
i Se % gine —— nar GST To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
Ca tal i 000. — | Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
Orrice State Boarp or Finance, pi $1 1,000, Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 | wwmbders, by mail on recvip of 28 crn 


Litrie Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned | 
have been constituted a Board of Finanee | Pe ae ia! oe 
for the State, with authority tocozrespond| .ccerwe TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGtNCIES 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, |x» p unotap-books, we maer TUCKS, and act as THUS- 
n order to agree upon some uniform planifimasie encanicalapte 
ef consolidating and settling the just| WILLIAM R. FOSIER, Prieident. 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds| **9%*W MoKINNBY. viewPresivent. 
will do a favor to ‘Le Board by conferring 


Transac’ » GENBRAL BANNING BUSIN S8s, 
Receive DEPOSI!'S subject to UNECK AT SIGHT 
payirg U.TEREST on DAILY BALANCES 





DIRECT 

with them ot av carly day. All letters. 06 stanton, ™ "ans Park, ‘Thee 
addressed to them on the subjcet will NS Deore ore 5. oe. 
receive 9 | attention | Genpe t” Basson, Wilham B, Ugde:’, | 

er eae Governor. — George U. Brown, | 

aa. . . a ait . 

G. M. PEAY, i." “Willtamn Foster, 

State Board of Finance. JUBM T. BANKER, Beerewmey 








The Maphattmn inv tea re rl 
asto 





to Lacome 
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